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The Popular Superstitions and Festive 


Amusements of the Highlanders of 


Scotland. 12mo. pp. 293. London, 
1823, 
‘Or Brownyis and of Bogilis full is this 
Beuk.” What more can we say to re- 
commend it to general attention? No- 
thing more, we presume, is required, 
for popular romance is so associated 
with the earliest and most pleasurable 
recollections of life, that neither age nor 
philosophy can divest it of its interest. 
Much has, of late years, been written on 
the Highlanders of Scotland, and many 
of their national peculiarities been ably 
celebrated by the pens of Burns, Ram- 
say, Scott, Colonel Stewart, and more 
particularly by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, 


but-yet there has been no complete and 


systematic account of the Highland. and. 


Scottish superstitions ; this is a deside- 
ratum, which it is the object of Mr. 
Stewart’s little work to supply; and here 
we must not only compliment him on 
the ability with which he has executed 
the task, but, on the modesty of his per- 
formance, which is a small and cheap 
duodecimo. Why! Walter Scott would 
have converted such a quantity of the 
raw material of fiction into at least forty 
or fifty volumes! and we should not be 
surprised to hear of a new romance, in 
three volumes, manufactured out of a 
single page of Mr. Stewart’s book. 

"he author treats his subject quite 
systematically ; he commences with the 
Highland ghosts in general; their vari- 
ous states, similitudes, and habits; he 
then passes to the fairies, brownies, wa- 
ter-kelpies, spunkies, &c. and discusses 
them in the same manner; witchcraft, 
In all its phases, is next exhibited ; and 
to these are added, what, to us, is the 
Most interesting portion of the volume, 
an account of the Highland festive 
amusements. 

Ghosts have always been a plentiful 
Commodity among the hills of Caledo- 
hia, and every Highlander has allied to 
him, from his birth, one of those airy 
beings, in the character of an auxiliary 


or helpmate, who continues his compa- | 
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nion during his life, and for an indefinite 
period after his death; but,— 

‘ Unlike the present, puny, green, worm- 
eaten effigies that now-a-days stalk about 
our premises, and, like the cameleon, feed 
upon the air, the ancient race of Highland 
ghosts were a set of stout, lusty, sociable 
ghosts, “fas tall as a pine and as broad as 
a house.” Differing widely in his habits 
from those of his posterity, the ghost of anti- 
quity woald enter the habitation of man, 
descant a lee-long night upon the news of 
the times, until the long-wished-for supper 
was once prepared, when this pattern of 
frankness and good living would invite him- 
self to the table, and do as much justice to 
a bicker of Highland crowdie as his earthly 
contemporaries. Indeed, :f all tales be 
true, many centuries are not elapsed since 
those social practices of the ghosts of the 
day proved an erninent pest to society. With 
voracious appetites, those greedy gorman- 
dizers were in the habit of visiting the hum- 
ble hamlets, where superabundance of store 


seldom resided, and of ravishifg from the 


grasp of a starving progeny the meagre fare 
allotted to their support.’ 

‘ From the birth of the mortal to the eve 
of his death, the vhost, in point of similitude, 
is a perfect Counterpart or representative of 
his earthly yoke-fellow. 
towards manhood, his ghost keeps pace with 
him, and so exactly do they resemble each 
other in the features, complexions, and as- 
pect, when seen by athird party, that, with- 
out the use of prescribed spells, no hu- 
man observer can distinguish the mortal 
from the immortal. Nor is this resemblance 
confined to the personal appearance alone 
—it is likewise extended to the habiliments. 
Whether the mortal equips himself in the 
Highland garb or Lowland costume, the 
imitative ghost instantly assumes the same 
attire. The bonnet or the hat, the philibeg 
or the trews, are equally convenient and 
agreeable to him ; for, in this solitary par- 
ticular, he has never been known to dissent 
from his human partner.’ 


The Highland ghost is, however, not | ~ “ew 
‘for a share of his abuse, my grand uncle 


a peaceable and industrious associate, 
but, on the contrary, prowls about. the 
country, committing all sorts of mis- 
chief on the friends and acquaintances 
of his partner :— 

‘ Presenting himself before the unsuspect- 
ing traveller in the servile appearance of a 
scabbed colt, or sdme such equally con- 
tempuble animal, he will, in this guise, 
place himself in the passenger’s way, as if to 
graze by the road side. Raising his statf, 


As the child grows | 








the passenger will very aptly apply it to the 
colt's back to clear his way, when the mali- 
cious animal will instantly retort, and a con- 
flict ensues, in which the unwary transgres- 
sor is severely punished for lis indiscretion. 

‘In former mes, however, and even in 
recent times, we have heard of some in- 
stances where those wanton pugilists pro- 
ceeded upon more honourable and systema- 
tic principles than they do at present. In- 
stead of the dastardly mode of cajoling his 
adversary into a fight by stratagem, and 
conquering him by surprise, the war-lke bo- 
gle of the last century carried about with 
him flails, cudgels, and such other pithy 
weapons as were suitable to the spirit of the 
times,—and on his meeting with a human 
adventurer who had no objection to become 
his antagonist, his choice of weapuns was 
left with the latter. Hence it followed, that 
this equitable and impartial mode of pro- 
ceeding ended not unfrequently to the 
ghost’s great disadvantage. .For the human 
bullies of those days were so diligently 
trained up to the handling of a flail or the 
wielding of a cudgel, that their ghostly com- 
batants, with alt their might and dexterity, 
have often been the first to propose an ar- 
inistice. To multiply detnits of such en- 
counters would be as tedious as they are nu- 
merous and similar; a single narrative, 
communicated to the compiler by the grand 
nephew of the person concerned, will, we 
suppose, be sufficient to confirm our state- 
nents. 

‘« Tate one night, as my grand uncle 
Lachlan Dhu Macpherson, who was well 
known as the best fiddler of Ins day, was re- 
turning home trom a ball, at which he had 
acted as a musician, he had occasion to pass 
through the once hauuted Bog of Torrans. 
Now, it happened at that time that the Bog 
was frequented by a huge bogle, or ghost, 
who was of a most mischievous disposition, 
and took particular pleasure in abusing 
every traveller who had occasion to pass 
through the place betwixt the twilight’ at 
night and cock-crowing in the morning. 
Suspecting much that he would also come im 


made up his mind, in the course of his pro- 
eress, to return him any civilities which he 
might think meet to offer him, On arriwing 
on the spot, he found his suspicions were too 
well grounded ; for, whom did he see but 
the ghost of Bogandoran, apparently ready 
waiting him, and seeming, by his ghastly 
grin, not a little overjoyed at the meeting ! 
Then marching up to my grand uncle, the 
bogle clapt a huge clab into his hand, and 
furnishing himself with one of the same di- 
V—15. 
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mensions, he put a spittle in bis hand, and 
deliberately commence “li the combat. My 
grand unc le returned the salute with equi al 
spirit, and so ably did both parties ply their 
batons, that for a while the issue of the com- 
bat was extremely doubtful. At length, 
however, the fiddler could easily discover 
that his opponent’s vigour was much in the 
fagying order. Picking up renewed courage 
in consequence, my grand uncle, the fiddler, 
pled the ghost with renovated vigour, and 
atier a stout resistance, in the course of 
which both parties were seriously handled, 


the ghost of Bogandoran thought it prudent | 


to give up the fight, 


‘« At thesame time, filled, no doubt, with 
great indignation at this signal defeat, it 
seeins the ghost resolved to re- engage my 
grand uncle on some other occasion, under 
more favourable circumstances. Not long 
after, as my ¢ ‘rand uncle was retur ning home, 
quite unattended, from another ball in the 
Braes of the country, he had just entered the 
hollow of Auldichoish, well known for its 
‘eery’ properties, when, lo! who presented 
himself to his view on the adjacent eminence, 
but his old friend of Bogandoran, advancing 
as large as the gable of a house, putting 
himselfin the most threatening and fighting 
attitudes, 


** Looking on the ve ry dangerous nature 
of the ground in which they “were met, and 
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| the ghost fell down ai l-dead at "7 fect, 
‘and was never more seen or heard of.” 

‘Thus it will be seen, that in those chi- 

ralrous days, the stout and energetic sous ol 

Caledonia had courage and prowess enough 
'to cope with those powerful warr lors, how- 
-ever unequally matched, with spirit and 

even success. In the present etfeminate 
times, we hear ofnone that willeven contend 
' with those miserable scare-crows of the pre- 
-sentday. Overcome, more by fear than by 

force, at the first encounter, they throw 

themselves down, and, like the lamb beneath 

the fox, tamely submit to the most abusive 
| treatment, Hence, encouraged by those 
servile submissions, it is almost incredible 
to what extent those invincible corps some- 
times carry their audacity.’ 

We must here ‘vive up the ghost,’ 
but we suspect some of our readers, in 
getting hold of Mr. Stewart's aliens , 
will not be able to do it so readily 3 we 
shall, therefore, quote for their use, a 
few of those safe-cuards which the High- 
lancers use to protect them from the 
wanton encounters and impertinent in- 
terferences of ghosis — 

‘One simple plan,’ says the author, ‘of 
obtaining perfect security from supernatural 
agents of any kind is, (whenever we appre- 
hend the approach or presence of a ghost,) 
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feeling no anxiety for a second encounter | 
with a combatant of his weight, a situs- | 
tion so little desirable, the fiddler would | 
have willingly deferred the settlement of 
their diflerences till a more convenient sea- 
son. le, accordingly, assuming the most 
submissive aspect in the world, endeavoured 
to pass by his champion in peace, but in 
vain. Longing, no doubt, to retrieve the 
disgrace of his late discomfiture, the bogle 
instantly seized the fiddler, and attempted, 

with all his might, to pull the latter down 
the precipice, with the diabolical intention, 

it Is supposed, of drowning him in the river 
Avon below. In this pious design, the bo- 
gle was happily frustrated by the interven- 
tion of some trees, which grew in the preci- 
pice, and to which my unhap} ny grand uncle 
clung with the zeal of a drown’ ng man. 

The enraged ghost, finding it linpossible to 
extricate hun from ih se iricndly trees, and 
resolving at all events, to be revenved of 
him, he fell upon maltreating the fiddler | 
with his hands and feet in the most inhuman | 
manner. . 


“Such gross indignitics my worthy 
grand uncle was not accustomed to, and be- 
ing incensed be youd all measures at the li- 
berties taken by Bogandoran, he resolved 
again to try his mettle, whether life or death 
should be the consequence. Having no 
other weapon wherewith to defead himself 
but his bi odag, which, considering the na- 
ture of his Op pone nt’s const tution, Ite sus- 
pected much would be of litte avail to him 
—I say, in the alisence of any other « eapon, 
he sheathed the biedag three times in the 
ghost of Bogandoran’s belly. And 
to the 





what 
vas the consequence? 
tonishmeit of mv 


Wwitv, ereat as- 


courageous toretather, 





to repeat certain words, which can be taught 
by any wise patriarch or matron, the power- 
ful charm of which instautly repercusses the 
vhost back to his own proper abode, and, 
for the time, defeats all his machinations. 
Note—If in the house, the words must be 
repeated three times behind the door. A 
ghost then can neither enter at the door, 
window, nor any other crevice of the house. 
The operation of the words is like that of an 
infeftment, which, taken on one part of the 
property, affects the whole. Were it not tor 
this grand discovery, vain would be the at- 
tempt of any man to bar out a ghost as he 
might do a mortal. A chost can enter in at 
the key-hole—nay, even threugh the wall of 
the house, if there is no other caveat to ar- 
rest him in his career. 

‘ Another safeguard consists in forming a 
piece of the rowan-tree into the shape of a 


cross with a red thread. This cross you 
will insert between the lining and cloth of 
| your garment, and, so long as it lasts, nel- 
ther ghost nor witch shall ever interfere 


with you.’ 


We cannot follow our author through 


i his account of the origin, genealogy, 
| political principles, domestic economy, 


ingenious and lostions habits of the tsi. 
ries, nor their passions and propensi- 
ties; but we shall quote ‘a real anec- 
dote, quite a circumstance,’ as Dicky 
Suett says, relating to the kidnapping 
ropensitie s of these said fairies :— 

‘“ There was once a courageous clever 
man, of the name of John Roy, who lived 
1) Glenbrewn, in the parish ot Abernethy. 

One night, as John Roy was out traversing 
ae “dito tall 
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travelling indicated that thev carried along 
with them booty. 
old, and, it seems, a faithful s aying, that the 
fairies are obliged to exchange any booty 
they may possess for any return, however 
unequal in value, on being challen; ged to 
to that effect, John Roy took off his bon. 
net, and shrew it towards them, demandine 
a fair exchange in the emphatic Gaelic 
phrase, s/uis sho slumus sheen*. It was, po 
doubt, an unprofitable barter for the fairies 

They, however, it would appear, had no other 

alternativ e, but to comply with John Roy's 
demand; and in room of the bonnet, they 
abandoned the burden, which turned out to 
be nothing more nor less than a fine fresh 
lady, who, from her dress and language, ap 
peared to be a Sasonach. With great hu- 
manity, John Roy conducted the unfortu- 
nate lady to his house, where she was treat- 
ed with the utmost tenderness for several 
years 3 and the endearing attentions paid to 
her by John and his family won so much 
her affections, as to render her soon happy 
in her lot. Her habits became gradually 
assimilated to those of her new socicty; 
and the Saxon lady was no longer viewed 
In any other character than as a member of 
John Lioy’s family. 

‘< Tt hi. pened, however, in the course 
of time, that the rew king found it necessary 
to make the great roads through those coun- 
tries by means of soldiers, for the purpe $e 
of letting coaches and carriages pass to the 
northern cities; and these soldiers had of- 
ficers and commanders, in the same way as 
our fighting army have now. These soldiers 
were never great favourites in these coun- 
tries, particularly during the time that our 
own kings were alive; and, consequently, 
it was no easy matter for them, either of- 
ficers or men, to procure for themselves 
comfortable quarters. But John Roy for- 
got the national animosity of his country- 
men to the Cottan Darg, when the latter 
appealed to his wenerosity as an individual ; 
and he, accordinyly, did not hesitate to offer 
an asylum under his roof to a Sason captain 
and his son, who commanded a party em- 
ployed in his inmeditte ne i¢hhourhood., 
His offer was thankfully accepted of, and 
while the strangers were highly delighted at 
the cleanliness anid economy of the house 
and tan nily of their host, the latter was quite 
satisfied with the frankness and urbanity ot 
manners displayed by Is guests. One 
thing, however, caused some fer lings of un- 
easiness to John Roy, and that was the ex- 
treme curiosity manifested by them, when- 
ever they were in the company or presence 
of his English foundling, on whom their eyes 
were continually rivetted, as if she were a 
ghost or a fairy. On : one Occ asion, it hap- 
pened that the captain’s son lapsed into a 


state of the profoundest meditation, gazing 
upon this lady with silent “My 
sun,’ says the captain, his father, ? tel me 
what is the cause of your deep meditation ¢ 
—‘ Father,’ replies the sweet youth ¢[ think 
on the dues that are gone; and of ‘my dear- 
est mother, who is now no more. I have 


: ) eA) he the up- 
been led into those reflections by the a} 
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e) potion. 
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pearance of that lady who is now before me. | 
Oh, father ! | dues she not strikingly resem 
ple the late partner of your heart ; she for 
hom you so often mourn 1n secret ‘Ju- 
wey my son, ’ replied the f fates,‘ ’ the re- 
omblance has frequently recurred to me tov 
awit Never were twin sisters more 
ike: and, were not the thing impossible, [ 
chould even say she was my dearest depart- 
~ pronouncing her name as he 
spoke, ad also the names of characters 
aie V connecied to both parties. Attract- 
my y the me ntion of her real name, which 
te tad not heard repeated for a aumbe oot 
ears before, and, attracted still more by 
nature of their conversation, the lady, o 

ct examination of the appearance of the 
strangers, instantly recognised her tender 
ccna and darling son. Natural instinct 
could be no longer restrained, She threw 

herself upon her hhusband’s bosom ; an 1 Os- 
ian, the son of Fi Inge u, could not desc rive in 
lequate terms the transports of joy that 
revailed at the meeting. Sutfice it to say, 
chat the Savon lady was again restored to 
her affectionate husband, pure and unbie- 
tas when he lost her, and Johu Roy, 
sratiied by the only reward he would acce 
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of— the p jleasure of doing good.” 

‘From the sequel of the story, it nppens 
that some of ‘the hordes of fairies, tnhabiting 
the “Sh ian of Coir-laggack,” touud it con- 
lent * purposes ‘whic th may be easily 
mi to take a trip t » the 
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Wiio rule in silence o’er the night, 


lence. Like 


habitants of the Highlands alone: most of 
the superna! ural inhabitants are in some de- 
gree partakers in the general happiness. 
With the fairy community, in particular, it 
is an occasion of pec oliar grandeur, as the 
great anniversary on which they are review- 
ed by Auld Nick, their nominal chief poten- 
tate, in person; whilst many others of the 
classes treated of in the foregoing pages re- 
gard it as a night of no ordinary pomp and 


= 


jovialty. 


‘On this oc casion of universal hilarity, 
the natural coldness and jealousy which ge- 
nerally subsist between the human species 
and their supernatural neighbours, are 
changed into perfect harmony and benevo- 
two belligerent armies, whose 
we tality towards each other is more the off- 

pring of public duty than private resent- 

Henk, and who, therefore, during the mter- 
vials of war, exhibit in their mutual iater- 
course the marks of personal good will—so, 
two classes forget for 
a their more lauda- 
other’s ¢ratifi- 
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Be present now.” bRANCES. 

‘Or the whole-series of annual fes‘ivais, 
Mallow: ‘en forms the most important occa- 
sion in the Highlands of Scotland. The fas- 
cinating round of varied enjoyinents the 
night wey to the young and juvenile— 

the delightful peeps into futurity it affords | 
to the enchanted lover— 1 | 





aud the fond recol- 
lections it revives in old age—all conspire t 

render its approach more interesting, and its 
celebration more j: »yful, than any other oc- 
casion within the compass of the year. Nor 
Is the happs influence diffus sec by Hallow- 
Ee) Covnnnes d to the } ruman Cc af iss of ry eS in- 
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his own youthful froiies andr ly deeds o1 
similar oce: 
crime those 
demned: am 
ing bappy at her husband's felicity, and 
averse toc hide, they both tacitly couuive at 
the family’s indulgence in the customary 
wai: 7k a . . 


(SlOns, he no longer regards as a 


c Ge eral] * the first si) st thie y try is | ull. 
ing the stock of kail. hans | in band 
thev go forth to the kuil-vard. previously 
blind-tolded, lads, ids children, 
ranxious to have their fortunes told 

emors. Pulling the first stock they 
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‘ractices which he recently con- | 
the cood-natured matron, be- | 
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meet with, they immediately return to the 
light to bave an examination ‘of its qualities ; 
its being large or little, straight or crooked, 

s prophetic of the size and shape of its 
ne s conjugal companion. If any earth 
adheres to the root, it indicates tocher or 
fortune; and the taste of the custo¢ or 
stem, whether sour or sweet, shows the na- 
ture of his disposition. 

‘They go next to the barn-yard, and pull 
each a stalk of oats, and, according to the 
number of grains upon the stalk, the puller 
will have a corresponding number of chil- 
dren. It may be observed, that it is essen- 
tial to a female’s good fame, that ber stalk 
should have the top grain attached to it. 

‘ An individual goes to the barn, opens 
both its doors, then takes the instruinent 
used in winnowing corn, called a wecht, and 
voes through all the gestures of letting down 
corn ayainst the wind. This is repeated 
three several times, and the third time an 
apparition will pass through the barn, im at 
the one door and out at the other, having a 
retinue emblematical of his or her station m 
life. 

‘ A person goes privately to Tor-ne-ha, 

r the kiln-pot, throws into ita clew of blue 
shenehs which the person winds into a new 
er Towards the flatter eud something 

ill hold the thread, on which the person de- 
che ‘who holds?” an answer will be re- 
turned by the agent below, by naming the 
Christian name and sirname of the person’s 
future spouse. 

A person ste; us out unperceived to the 
peut-stack—sows a handful of hemp- -seed, 


calling out something to the following ef- 
tect :— 
‘ « Hemp-seed I saw thee, 
Hemp-s ed I saw Pe ee, 
And he who is my true love 
, ’ 7) 
( ne after ine and pu thee, 
¢ del ial) er his shoulder. he sees 
And, ON looKINg Over His shoulder, he sees 


the appar! tion of the person invoked, in the 
uiling the hemp, which had im- 
rown at the magic command, 
Ur, if hemp-seed is not at hand, let the per- 
sou take the loo: ~hesom, whi ich he will ride 
ii the manner ofr a witch three times round 
the peat-sta a aiid the fast time the appa- 
rition will appear to him, 
) e, to what ts called 
: or, i other words, a 
ford which has been crossed by a tauneral, 
and observing profound silence, dip the 
f their shirt in it. On return Me 
ley gu to bed in sight of a fire, and, 
ies: awake in bed, they will observe an ap- 
partion, being an exact similitude of the 
vrand object im question, turn the shirt- 
sleeves, as if to dry the other side. 

‘An individual goes to a public road, 
which branches ia three several directions, 
(4. e. the junction of three roads,) bearing 


attitude of p 
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with him the cutty or three-legged stool, on 


the person seats himself just on the 
twelve o'clock; and, as the hour 
strikes, he hears proclaimed the names of the 
several persons who shall die in the parish 
before the next anniversary. Nota—IFf the 
person carries along with him articles of 
wearing-apparel, and throws an article away 
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on the proclamation of each person’s name, 
it will rescue the person from bis impending 


fate. 

‘These and some other out-of-door spells 
having been tried, the parties return to the 
dwelling-house to burn the nuts. Burning 
the nuts ts a very popular charm. ‘They 
vame alad and alass to each particular 
nut, as they lay them in the fire, and, ac- 
cordingly, as the y burn qui retly, or start from 
beside one another, so the issue of the court- 
ship will be. 

* A person takes a candle and goes unat- 
tended to alooking glass—eats an apple be- 
fore it, combing his or her hair all the while, 


occasionally holding over the shoulder a} 
(system of book-making, in w hich au- 


table-fork with a piece of the apple upon it, 
and ultimately the adventurer’s conjugal 
partner will be seen in-the gl: ass, in the atti- 
tude of taking the proffere d piece of apple. 

* These and some other spells of less note, 
such as dipping for the apple, groping for 
the clean dish, which are generally known, 
and, therefore, need not be particularly de- 
scribed, joined to each individual’s relation 
of the sights which he saw on the present 
and forme ‘rr occasions, tog sether with the re- 
flections they draw from “narrative old 
age,” bring the well Saeniel sowans, or 
more favourite banbrishd* upon the table. 
The sonsie kebbock is roasted at the fire, 
and fangs cut down from end to end. Bran- 
de red bannocks, and every other luxury that 

can be procured, load the hospit ible board. 
The welcome guests surround it; the silver 
head is bared with solemn reverence, and 
the temperate feast, qualified with a few 
rounds of the Boghtle dhu, is as much re- 
lished as if it consisted of the most delicious 
luxuries that crown a monarch’s board. 
But the hours are too h: appy to remain 
long ;—they flee like a siadow, and call the 
guests to their respective homes. Each 
swain and damsel now repose themselves on 
their pillows, full of those tender emotions 
which the night’s amusements excited, and 
in their midnight slumbers see those objects, 
whose image thev so arde ntly wishe d to see 
in all their comeliness and Ucauty.” 


rH. 


A Statistical and Commercial ITistory of 
the Kingdom of Guatemala, in Spa- 
nish America; containing important 
Particulars relative to its Productions, 
Manufactures, Customs, &c. With an 
Accoint of ats Conquest hy the Spa- 
niards, and a Narrative of the Princi- 
pal Sewnde down to the present time. 
From — Records in the <Ar- 
chives, actual Observation. and other 
authe as Sources. By Don Dominao 
JUARROS, a native of Guatemala. 
Trans!ated by J, b. ILY, Lieutenant, 
R, M. ic my h ilis 
OVO pp. O20. 


’ ee 4 by W 
Mea wito two Maps, 
~e Toy 1823. 


Sir Josern Banks, on being re quest- 


edby an author, to read a treatise in MS. 


* Twitched cream. 











fa a scientific subject, refused, unless it 
was confined within the limits of a single 
octavo page. Now we are not so fastl- 
dious as to brevity as Sir Joseph, on the 
one hand; nor would we, on the other 
hand, have prolixity made penal; and 
vet we certainly should lke many 
bulky volumes cut down, ere they were 
submitted to our censorship. We do 
not make this remark in particular re- 
ference to the work before us; though 
we certainly think the history of Guate- 

mala mi; ght have been confined to nar- 
rower limits: we allude to that eeneral 


thors labour more to collect all the in- 
formation on any subject, than to con- 
dense it. Mr. Baily has, however, 
done something of this, for, in translat- 
ing the MS. of Don Domingo Juarros, 
he has omitted many chapters princi- 
pally relating to religion, on which the 
author, who is a dignitary of the church, 
had dwelt at considerable ler reth, 


Don Juarros’s situation, as secular ec- 
clestastic and synodal examiner of the 
archbishopric of Guatemala, gave him 
access to the records in the department 
of government, while the exercise of 
his official duties occasioned him to vi- 
sit various parts of the country, which 
afforded him every facility of making 
observations upon them; and with these 
advantages he has been enabled to give 
correct and interesting information re- 
lative to the country. 

After a few preliminary observations 
on the advantave of history, in the usu- 
al style, and which would ‘apply equally 
well to any other subject, we come to 
the first chapter, which treats of the 
kingdom of Guatemala in general. It 
received its name from the word 
quanhtemali, which, in the Mexican 
language, means a decayed log of wood, 
because the Mexican [ndians, who ac- 

companied Alvarado, found, near the 
court of the Kings of Kachiquel, an old 
worm-eaten tree, and gave this name to 
the capital. Guatemala extends from 
the 82d to the 95th degree of longitude 
west of Greenwich; and from the Sth 
to the 17th degree of north latitude. It 
embraces nine degrees in breadth from 
the most southerly lands of Costa Rica, 
to the most northerly part of the pro- 
vince of Chiapa. The whole of the 
country is an alternation o. morntains 
and piains, which causes a Civersity of 
temperature highly favourable to the 
produc tions of every climate. The soil 
is so tertile as to vield fruits even on 
the mountains without eultivation, and 
the atr is generally salubrious, excent 





on the seacoast to the northward. The 
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population in 1778 amounted to no 
more than 797,214. 

Into the details of the respective pro. 
vinces we shall not follow the autlhior, 
but give a few passages, selecting such 
as appear to us to possess the moet re. 
neral interest. Near St. Jago Esquipu- 
las, the principal town in the district of 
Chiquimula, is the celebrated sanctuary 
lof our Lord of Esquipulas, where there 
is a more celebrated crucifix: — 

‘This image was carved at Guatemala, in 
1595, by Qu: rio Catano, an eminent artist, 
and deposited in the mother-church of Es- 
quipulas, where it soon obtained such re- 
nown by the miracles it vouchsafed to ope- 
rate in behalf of true believers, who duly 
paid their adorations to it, as to become 
famous throughout the whole country, and 
pious pilgrims came in multitudes to visit 
this holy image, not from the provinces of 
Guatemala only, but even from New Spain, 
whither its reputation had extended. The 
15th of January is the festival of this won- 
der- working efhgy, and at that period acon- 
course of 80,000 persons has been known 
to assemble in the town, some attracted by 
devotion to assist at the solemnity, and 
others by the more worldly inducement of 
attending the great fair, which is held about 
the same time. As the old parish-church 
could not, by any means, accommodate so 
ereat an influx of visitors, Pedro Pardo de 
Figueroa, Archbishop of Guatemala, reliev- 
ed the inconvenience by erecting the exist- 
ing sumptuous edifice, to which the ashes of 
this venerable preiate were tranterred 1 
1758, with extraordinary solemnity.’ 

Of the magnificence of some of the 
ancient cities of Mexico, we have asin- 
cular picture in the account of the city 
of Utatlan, the court of the native Kings 


of Quiche :— 

‘It stood nearly in the situation that 
Santa Cruz now occupies, and it is presum- 
able that the latter was one of its suburbs; 
it was surrounded by a deep } ravine that 
formed a natural fosse, leaving only two very 
narrow roads as entrances to the c ity, both 
of which were so well defended by the cas- 
tle of Resguardo, as to render it impregna- 
ble. The centre of the ec ity was OCC upied 
by the royal palace, which was surrounded 
by the houses of the nobility; the extreml- 
ules were inhabited by the pleb eians. The 
streets were very narrow, but the place was 
sv populous, as to en: ible the king to draw 
from it alone, no less than 72,000 combat- 
ants, to Oppose the progress of the Spi i- 
niards. It contained many very sumptuous 
edifices, the most superb of them was #@ S€- 
minary, where between 5 and 6C00 clnil- 
dren were educated: they were all main 
tained and provided for at the charge of the 
royal treasury; their instruction was super 
intended by 70 masters and professors. The 
castle of the Atak a was a rein irkable 


which being rais sed four stores 
Ss {i yr 


structure, 
high, was capable of furnishing quarter 
a very strong garrison, 
guards was not inferior to the other ; 


The castle of Res- 
it eX- 
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tended 188 paces in front, 230 in depth, 
and was five stories high. ~The grand alca- 
var, ot palace of the Kings of Quiche, sur- 
passed every other editice, and in the opi- 
mion of Torquemada, it could compete in 
opulence with that of -Montesuma in Mexi- 
co, or that of the incas in Cuzco. The front 
of this building extended from east to west 
376 geometrical paces, and in depth 723; 
‘+ was constructed of hewn stone of differ- 
ent colours; its form was elegant, and alto- 
vether most magnificent: there were six 
principal divisions, the first contained lodg- 
ings for a numerous troop of lancers, arch- 
ers, and other well disciplined troops, con- 
stituting the royal body guard; the second 
was destined to the accommodation of the 
princes, aud relations of the king, who dwelt 
in it, aud were served with regal splendour, 
as lung as they remained unmarried; the 
third was appropriated to the use of the 
ing, and contained distinct suits of apart- 
ments, for the mornings, evenings, and 
uivhts. In one of the saloons stood the 
throne, under four canopies of plumage, the 
ascent to it was by several steps; in this 
part of the palace were the treasury, the 
tribunals of the judges, the armory, the gar- 
dens, aviaries, and menageries, with all the 
requisite offices appending to each depart- 
ment. The rourth and fifth divisions were 
occupied by the queens and royal concu- 
bines; they were necessarily of great ex- 
tent, from the immense number of apart- 
ments requisite for the accommodation of 
so many females, who were all maintained 
in a style of sumptuous magnificence; gar- 
dens for their recreation, baths, and proper 
places for breeding geese, that were kept 
for the sole purpose of furnishing feathers, 
with which hangings, coverings, and other 
sintlar ornamental articles were made. 
Contiguous to this division was the sixth 
and last; this was the residence of the king’s 
daughters and other females of the blood 
royal, where they were educated, and at- 
tended in a manner suitable to their rank,’ 
In the province of Sacatepeques there 
are several remarkable volcanoes, par- 
ticularly one, called the Water-Volcano, 
which is the most lofty in the kingdom : 


‘This mountain has been called a volca- 
no by the Spaniards with singular impropri- 
ety, as there exists no tradition of its havine 
ever emitted fire; nor have there been 
found, atany time, on its sides, or in the 
Vicinity of it, any calc‘ned matter, or other 
mark of volcanic eruption ; the term volca- 
no, therefore, cannot be justly applied. In 
1541, there was a violent eruption, not of 
fire; but an immense torrent of water and 
stones was vomited from the crater, that 
caused great havoc, and destroyed the old 
Father Remesal, in his History of the 

‘Ovince : “ince j iv. ¢c: & 
hates: pd : : mer en . ei . th pie a of she 

' of the 
mountain fell down: the height of this de- 
ayy part was one league, and afterward, 
halos, sen § dite’ Gas he 

: é agues 
which, he atlirms, he measured in 1615.’ 
Chere is an Interesting chapter on the 





remarkable calamities that have hap- 
pened to the city of Guatemala,’ which 
is commenced by an observation, that 
‘from the time the first transgressors 
were expelled from Paradise, miseries, 
misfortunes, and calamities, have form- 
ed avery prominent part in every his- 
tory.” A few of those calamities we 
shall record in our journal, without, 
however, pledging ourselves as to their 
accuracy :— 

‘In 1532, the vicinity of the city was ra- 
vaged, and the inhabitants thrown into con- 
sternation, by a lion of uncommon magni- 
tude and ferocity, that descended from the 
forests on the mountain called the Volcan 
de Agua, and committed great devastation 
amony the herds of cattle. A reward of 
25 gold dollars, or 100 bushels of wheat, was 
offered by the towa council to any person 
that could killit; but the animal escaped, 
even from a general hunting-party of the 
whole city, with Alvarado at the head of it. 
After five or six months’ continual depreda- 
tions he was killed on the 30th of July, by 
a herdsman, who received the promised re- 
ward, The next great disaster was a fire, 
that happened in February, 1536, and caus- 
ed vreat injurv; as the houses were at that 
time nearly all thatched with straw, a large 
portion of them was destroyed before it 
could be extinguished. The accident ori- 
ginated in a blacksmith’s shop, and to pre- 
vent similar misfortune’s in future, the coun- 
cil prohibited the employment of forges 
within the city. 

‘The most dreadful calamity that had as 
yet afflicted this unfortunate place, occur- 
red on the morning of September 11¢h, 
1541. It had rained incessantly, and with 
great violeuce, onthe three preceding days, 
particularly on the night of the 10th, when 
the water descended more like the torrent 
of a cataract than rain; the fury of the 
wind, the incessant appalling lightning, and 
dreadful thunder, were indescribable; the 
general terror was increased, by eruptions 
from the volcano, to such a degree, that in 
this combination of horrors the inhabitants 
ioagined the tinal destruction of the world 
was at hand. At two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, the vibrations of the earth 
were so violent, that the people were una- 
ble to stand; the shoeks were accompanied 
by a terrible subterranean noise, which 
spread universal dismay: shortly atterward, 
an iinmnense torrent of water rushed down 
from the summit of the mountain, forcing 
away with it enormous fragments of rocks 
and large trees; which, descending upon 
the ill-fated town, overwhelmed and de- 
stroyed almost all the houses, and buried a 
great number of the inhabitants under the 
ruins ; among the many, Dona Beatrice de 
la Cuebra, the widow of Pedro de Alvarado 
lost her life. When day dawned on the 
llth, those who had escaped unhurt from 
this scourge, rendered all the assistance in 
their power to their less fortunate neish- 
bours, who were maimed or wounded; they 
collected the bodies of the dead, and in the 


nity as circumstances admitted of. To per- 
petuate the remembrance of this day of ca- 
lamity and hurror, it was determined in 
council on the Oth of September, 1542, to 
observe this 1ith day of September, every 
year, as a solemn fast, with penitentiary pro- 
cessions from Guatemala to Ciudad Vieja, 
in which all the civil and religious authori- 
ties were to take part: this ceremony con- 
tinued to be observed for more than twenty 
years,” 

‘Ou the 18th of February, 1651, about 
one o'clock, afternoon, a most extraordina- 
ry subterranean noise was heard, and imme- 
diately followed by three violent shocks, at 
very short intervals from each other, which 
threw down many buildings, and damaged 
others; the tiles from the roofs of the houses 
were dispersed in all directions, like light 
straws by a gust of wind; the bells of the 
churches were rung by the vibrations; 
masses of rock were detached trom the 
mountains; and even the wild beasts were 
soterrified, that, losing their natural instinct, 
they quitted their retreats, and sought shelter 
from the habitations of men. Among these, 
a lion of great s.ze and fierceness entered 
the city, on the southern side, and advanc- 
ed into the middle of it; he tore down a pa- 
per fixed against one of the consistorial 
houses, and retreated by the streets on the 
north side. These shocks were repeated 
frequently until the 13th of April.’ 

In 1773 the capital was destroyed by 
an earthquake, and ruse no more from 
its ruins. —The second section of this 
work is devoted to the history of Guate- 
mala, and the manners and customs of 
the Indians, while in a state of idol- 
atry :— 

‘The dresses of the noble Indians differ- 
ed from those of the commoners; as did 
those of the civilized part of the population 
from those of the barbarians. Itis known 
from tradition, from ancient manuscripts, 
and from paintings still extant in the con- 
vents of Guatemala, that the nobles wore a 
dress of white cotton, dyed or stained with 
different colours; the use of which was pro- 
hibited to the other ranks. ‘This vestmeut 
consisted of a shirt and white breeches, de- 
corated with fringes; over these was drawn 
another pair of breeches, reaching to the 
knees, and ornamented with a species of 
embroidery; the legs were bare; the feet 
protected by sandals, fastened over the in- 
step, and at the heel, by thongs of leather ; 
. the sleeves of the shirt were looped above 
the elbow, with a blue or red band; the 
hair was worn long, and tressed behind with 
a cord of the colour used upon the sleeves, 
and terminating in a tassel, which was a dis- 
tinction peculiar to the great captains; the 
waist was girded with a piece of cloth of va- 
rious colours, fastened in a knot before , over 
the shoulders was thrown a white mantle, 
ornamented with figures of birds, lions, and 
other decorations of cords and fringe. The 
ears and lower lip were pierced, to receive 
star-shaped pendants of gold or silver; the 
insignia of othce or dignity were carried in 
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Many of the pieces in mh vole are 
by poets, of whose venius specimens 
were given in the first part of the Rus- 
sian Anthology; other authors are, 
however, introduced, as well the 
national poems and songs of several 
unknown bards. We have before quot= 
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Their daggers flash like boreal light ; | 

They crowd—they crowd them to the fight. 

B it who is that with suowy hair 

Tie first—that stern old man—the tide 


Of heroes he leads onward there! 
Pozharsky—Russia’s strength and pride! 
What transport tunes my lyre !—iny luys 
Seem glowing with celestial fire : 

O!' [ will sing that old man’s praise ; 
Shout loudly now, thou heavenly choir! 
{ hear—I hear the armour’s sound : 

The dust-clouds round the pillars rise— 
See! Russia's children gather round. 
Pozharsky o’er the city flies, 

And from death’s stiliness he awakes 

The very life of valour.—Lo! 

Midst the star’s light and sunny glow, 
He forms the firm courageous row, 
Here—there: hope, Joy, again appear: 
The burghers gather round him there, 
And range them for the combat now. 

‘6 And why this crowd ?” a warrior calls 
From a high pinnacle—he saw— 

Lis senses whelm’d in fear and awe— 
He tiled from Kremlin’s royal walls. 
“Sarmatians! to your swords ;”” he said; 
“ Delay not, for we are betray’d s 

[ saw the gathering enemy 

Stretch’d like a waking snake along: 
They gain the city rapidly— 

The fields are cover’d with the throng. 
lis bustle all—'tis all dismay ; 

What crowds of soldiers fill each street! 
Round walls and gates their cohorts meet, 
And like a whiilwind urge their way 

To where Sclavonian thunders rear! 


” 


‘And see! how bright the heaven is glowing! 
Wuat smoke—what daume—what blood is flow- 
! 
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Sword echoes sword the wide plain o'er ; 
Whole ranks are harvested that stood 

Like the firm oak trees of the wood : 

The bullets o’er the field are flying— 

Here sleep the dead, there shriek the dying: 
Tiere, staggering "neath a lance’s wound, 
A wild-horse madly stamps the ground, 
Flies—falls—and covers, as he dies, 

The turf on which his rider lies : 

Still the storm struggles in the air, 

And agony is every where. 

‘ Death is the conqueror !—death—despair ! 
They rule o’er village, field, and grove : 

A wounded maiden tears her hair, 

A hoary sire just looks above, 

Then to the ground—-and sleeps serenely. 
Come, moralist! and study here: 

See that poor orphan, suffering keenly, 

His star is sunk; the starting tear 

That falls for those whose blood was spilt— 
For others’ interests, others’ guilt, 

Trembles upon his cheeks 3 the fate 

Of war hati left him friendless—best 

Were it for him to join the rest, 

Nor live thus drear and desolate. 

* And thrice the day hath seen the strife, 
And thrice hath dawn’d Aurora blithe ; 

Tie battle-demon sports with life, 

Death waves untired his murderous scythe. 
Pozharsky’s thunder still is heard ; 

He speeds him like the eagle-bird 
Following his prey—destroying—crushing,— 
hen on the Poles with fury rushing, 

He scatters them like flying sands,— 

Puat giant of the huudred hands. 

On! on !— What transports of delight! 
“Hurrah! Pozarsky wins the fight!” 
The city joins the ecstasy— 
*O yes! our Moskva now is free 
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The longest poem and the most mar- 
tia! is * The Minstrel in the Russian 
Camp,” by Zhukovsky, who accompa- 
nied the Russtan army from Moscow, 
and, like the German warrior and poet, 
Korner, wrote it in the camp in the 
interval of battles. The * Minstrel,’ Mr. 
Bowring says, is the most popular of 
modern poetical productions in Russia, 
}and we are not surprised at it, for it is 
vigorous, yet elegant in sentiment. We 
have only room for a short extract :-— 


* MINSTREL. 
‘ Hail! sons of ages long gone by! 
Your glories are recorded ; 
We iollow you to victory, 
Like you to be rewarded. 
We see your ranks—they lead us on— 
The foe retreats before us ; 
We scatter death, as ye have done, 
While ye are smiling o’er us. 
Drawn sword and flowing giass, elate 
We look to our Creator ! 
‘¢ And death for death, aud hate for hate, 
And curses on the traitor.” 
WARRIORS. 
‘ Draw swords, fill glasses, then, elate, 
Look to our great Creator! 
“¢ And death for death and hate for hate, 
And curses on the traitor.” 
* MINSTREL. 
‘This glass then to our country’s joys, 
Ne’er may our hearts feel colder 3 
The scenes of mirth while we were boys, 
Of love, when we grew older! 
Our country’s plains, our country’s sky, 
The streams that flow beneath it ; 
The memories of infancy, 
And all the thoughts that wreathe it 
With joyous hopes and vision blest— 
Dear shrine of our affection, 
How glows our heart, how beats our breast, 
When beams the recollection. 
That is our country, there our home, 
There wife and babes attend us ; 
And oft their prayers towards us roam, 
And oft to Heaven commend us! 
There dwell our plighted chosen ones ; 
How bright their memory flashes ! 
Our monarchs’ dust, our monarchs’ thrones, 
And there our fathers’ ashes. 
For them we fight, for them we rove, 
For them have all forsaken; 
And may our land’s undying love 
In our sons’ breasts awaken! 
* WARRIORS. 
‘ For them we fight, for them we rove, 
For them have all forsaken ; 
And may our country’s fadeless love 
In our sons’ breasts awaken !’ 
‘ MINSTREL. 
‘ Now to the Tzar that rules the Russ, 
And be his sceptre glorious ; 
His throne an altar is to usx— 
We swear to be victorious. 
The oath is heard—’tis stamp’d in blood— 
Tis sworn—there’s no returning ; 
Our swords shall make our promise good, 
Our hearts with love are burning. 
Each Russ a son of victory, 
To duty’s ranks we throng us ; 
Let every craven coward ily, 
For fear was ne’er among us. 
‘WARRIORS. 
Each Russ a son of victory, 





To duty’s ranks we throng us ; 
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Let every craven coward fly, 


For fear was ne’er among us. 
§ MINSTREL. 
Now to the chiefs that lead us on, 
The captains that we cuerish ; 


In life, in death, conjoin’d as one, 


And heaven for those who perish : 


That heaven where all, all boly is, 


All love, and peace, and union, 


And courage, dignity, and bliss, 


In undisturb’d communion. 


This stormy world we look beyond, 


To that serene though far-land ; 


Here danger is our common bond, 


And glory is our garland.’ 
Batiushkov has three or four charm- 


ing little pieces in this volume; one of 
which we shall, in conclusion, quote 7— 


‘LOVE IN A BOAT. 


‘°Tis a calua and silent even, 
Luna rests upon the sea; 
See! the impelling breeze has driven, 
Driven a little bark to me. 
‘What a lovely child is seated 
At the helm—a trembling child! 
“Thou wilt perish, boy ill-fated ‘ 
Whelm’d among the surges wild.” 
‘Help me! he!p me! gentle stranger * 
All my strengtu, alas! is gone: 
Take the helm—conduct the ranger 
To some barbour of thy own.” 
‘Pity’s warmth, that never freezes, 
Bid me seize the helm :—we sped, 
Wafted by awakening breezes, 
As by feather’d arrows ied. 
‘Swiftly, swiftly then we glided 
By the flowery shores along ; 
Reach’d a spot where joy presided, 
Smiling nymphs, and dance and song. 
‘Music welcomed us and laughter, 
Garlands at our feet were thrown ; 
hen I look’d my wamderer after— 
{ was left—the bark was gone. 


On the stormy shore [ laid me, 
Careless of the surge’s spray 3 

Sought the child who bad betray’d me, 
Saw bim laugh—and row away. 

‘Lo! he beckons—lo! he urges— 
Through the noisy waves | fly : 

Off he speeds across the surges, 
Laughing out with louder joy. 

‘ Wet and weary, I retreated 
To the scene of revelry :— 

Twas a fairy dream that cheated— 
All was blank obscurity. 

‘Wanderer! if that boat should ever 
Meet thy vision, O be coy! 

Tis delusive—-trust him never— 
Cupid is a wicked boy.’ 

To Mr. Bowring the British public is 
much indebted for this new addition to 
the treasures of Russian poetry, which 
he had previously unlocked ; and every 

erson who reads a single production 
of one of those northern bards must allow 
that they have been particularly fortu- 
nate in having. such a translator. We 
advise Mr. Bowring to proceed, and 
transplant more choice flowers of Rus- 
sian; literdture, prose or verse, into our 
English garden. 
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Essays, Descriptive and Moral, on Scenes 
in Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
By an AMERICAN, 8vo. pp. 265. 
Edinburgh, 1823. 

THE author of this pleasing and some- 

what elegant volume, has combined lo- 

cal description and moral instruction in 
almost every one of his essays. They 
are on a variety of subjects including 

Naples, Pestum, St. Peters, the Tyrol, 

Venice, French Protestants, Papal Ce- 

remonies, the Lake of Como, Pil- 

grims at Rome, Waterloo, the Cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, the Cataract of Terni, 

&e. The literary merit of the work 

is not very great, but its object is praise- 

worthy; as the following essay, which 
is afair sample of the whole, will show: 

The Cataract at Terni. —‘ Vhere is a rare 
union of beauty and grandeur in the Falls of 
Terni. Though the quantity of water be 
much less than the Rhine discharzes at 
SchatFliausen, yet the scene is much more 
Imposing, from the greater height of the 
precipice. Niagara alone more completely 
absorbs the imagination. The American 
cataract has an overwhelming majesty that 
belongs to its flood of waters, and which 
at first stupifies the faculties of every ob- 
server; but Term has an attractive gran- 
deur, which induces you to advance deli- 
beratcly to examine a wonder, which nature 
and a:t have united to produce. 

‘The rapids in the American river, be- 
fore you reach the edge of the precipice, 
combined with the distant roar of the falls, 
form a more sublime spectacle than the full 
view of Schaffhausen, while the prospect 
from the Table Rock is like a glance into 
eternity. We are obliged to call up the 
force of our minds to keep us from recoiling 
with dread. But at the Cascata del Mar- 
more, as this Italian waterfall is styled, the 
eye rests upon the scene with a pleasing as- 
tonishment, in which there is more of de- 
light than terror. 

‘It is situated at a few miles distance 
from Terni. The country is beautifully ro- 
mantic; the road lies for the most part 
through fields of olive trees. At Papinia, 
you are obliged to leave the carriage ; and 
atter descending and crossing the Nera, and 
traversing a garden, and beautiful line of 
orange trees, vou approach the fall. When 
I saw it, the melting of the snow, and the 
late rains bad swollen the river to nearly 
deuble its ordinary size. This outlet for 
the Lake Velerius has been most happily 
chosen; for there are few situations where 
au artificial cataract could be more than 
beautiful, but this is exquisite. An ancient 
castle crowns the summit of the lofty moun- 
tain pear you; and numberless rills run 
down near the msin sheet of water. But 
one of the most beautiful objects is occasion- 
ed by the quantity of foam produced by the 
jall, which ascends in clouds, and being col- 
ected by a projecting ridge, runs down in 
nrunerable lithe cascades; and as you can- 
not at first divine the cause, the rock seems 


} 


bursting with the waters itholdsin its bosom. ' 





| Besides its other attributes, this fall has the 


best of all claims—association.—It is in 
Italy, it is a work of the Romans, these 
foaming waters wash the walls of the Eternal 
city! 

‘When the admirer of nature’s wonders 
visits Niagara, he travels through distant fo- 
rests, just beginning to be the residence of 
civilized men; and he reflects upon the ge- 
nerations of aboriginal inhabitants that va- 
nished from these woods during many cen- 
turies, as the foam of the cataract has risen 
daily to fall again, and to be swept away. 
But they have passed, and have left no me- 
morial; the traveller is forced inward for 
topics of meditation: the scene wants dra- 
pery; it is too much like the summit of 
Chimborazo, of unequalled loftiness but 
freezing cold, 

‘Qn the contrary, the Fall of Velino has 
been approached in a course from the Vale 
of Clitumnus towards the banks of the Ti- 
ber; the ruin of Augustus’s Bridge, at 
Narni is to be the picture of to-morrow ; 
Agrippa’s Pantheon 1s soon to be seen. We 
have not the feeling of sadness that we are 
at the end of an enjoyment, when we have 
beheld this wonder asentiment which forces 
itselfupon the traveller, who stands between 
Erie and Ontario. Such causes give a rich- 
ness and mellowness to the scene, which 
cannot operate upon the transatlantic ca- 
taract. 

‘Yet, with all this, if we could select but 
one of the two wonders to be seen, it would 
not be easy to decide between their res- 
pective claims. Men of the sterner mould 
would choose the object of unmingled sub- 
limity, and those of milder sentiment that 
which is the perfection of grandeur and 
heauty. It is not unlike a comparison be- 
tween Homer and Virgil. 

‘The impression which is produced by 
the sight of a great waterfall is unique; un- 
like any of our other feelings, it makes the 
inost giddy thoughtful, aud offers many 
points of comparison with humble life. The 
land marks are permanent as the fields we 
live in; the waters fleeting as our breath ; 
the plunge that they make into unknown 
depths like our descent into the grave; the 
rainbow which sits upon the abyss like our 
hope of immortality. There is the dread 
of danger, and the curiosity of hope, and 
the impression of the irresistible impetus by 
which we are borne forward, to make us 
feel that we too are gliding onward, though 
sometimes as unconscious of the bubble, to 
the gulf of eternity into which the troubled 
waters of life discharge themselves. An 
immortal and immutable condition await 
us, though we sport with what seem to be 
the contingencies of existence. How often 
are we reckless of the star that might guide, 
and the chart that should direct us, in our 
voyage, while we are floating onward and 
ouward, with accelerated velocity, to the 
last leap of life. It is the highest crime a 
man can commit against reason and reve- 
lation, if he venture to make that leap in 
the dark.’ 
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Other Times ; or the Monksof Leadenhall 
(Concluded from p. 217.) : 
HAVING in our last given a brief outline 
of the story of this novel, and a few ex. 
tracts, as ‘aspice of its quality,’ we might 
fairly have committed it to our readers - 
but, as our extracts were merely descrip~ 
tive or historical, and these, however 
excellent, are not sufficient to constitute 
a good novel, we are tempted to quote 
a scene of a different nature: in which 
Elinor, the wife of Clifford, and a mon. 
ster in human shape, Egbert, are the 
parties. Clifford had been excepted 
from the general pardon granted by the 
king to the leaders of an insurrection, 
Egbert, who had the most villainous de. 
signs on Elinor, sent Nicholas Bray, an 
important personage in the novel, to 
Elinor, to announce that it was impos- 
sible to save her husband’s life: — 


‘ Some one was heard to ascend the stairs, 
and Egbert entered. Addressing himself to 
Bray, he said,— 

‘* Have you communicated the heavy 
tidings with which [ sent you forward ?” 

‘ The jester answered in the aflirmative. 

‘« Then you may away,” cried Egbert: 
Bray lingered for some moments; but, 
again ordered to retire, he obeyed. 

‘“ Lady,” said Egbert, ‘it is sad to be 
the bearer of evil news, or the voucher for 
its truth; but mine is the mournful task of 
confirming the intelligence which the fellow 
I sent to prepare you for my coming has im- 
parted. Your husband, being excepted by 
name from the general pardon which has 
heen granted, must be given up to the sol- 
diers of the king, aud mercy is not in their 
thoughts.” 

‘“* This do I know right well; but when 
I saw you before, I was encouraged to hope 
that his fate was not yetsealed. You spoke 
of enabling him to escape.” 

‘4 But difficulties not then foreseen, stand 
in the way. To make the attempt might 
cost me my liberty—perhaps my lite.” 

‘¢ Alas !” 

«« Nay, the escape of Lord Erpingham’s 
nephew might cause the pardon to be re- 
voked, and hundreds would die through his 
being permitted to live.” 

¢“ That—that,” faltered Elinor, “ must 
be avain fear, The king cannot be the 
monster you suppose.” 

‘Tt is too probable, that his boundless 
ire would grasp with eagerness the mighty 
means of vengeance in his power.” 

‘Elinor wrung ber hands with bitterness 
of heart, and looking to the small couch on 
which her infant reposed, she exclaimed, 
while a new flood of sorrow burst from her 
eyes,— 

"¢« My child ! thou art fatherless.” 

‘+ But fair one, say,” Egbert resumed, 
‘if, reckless of danger, one daring heart 
were found devoted enough to encounter 
the peril of incurring the hatred ot his com- 
panions, and the wrath of his king, what re- 
turn yould he inerit ?” 
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6 Qh, all that gratitude could yield on 
earth, and all that earnest prayer could win 

” 

in heaven : 

6“ The first shall suffice.” 

: ” 

« « What mean you, sir 

¢« That which gratitude may yield on 
earth; this is all that he claims, who has 


. d ” 
saved your husband. ; 
« « Who—who has done this ?’—where is 


= 
the man f 


«“ [Ie stands before you.” 

«J know not what I hear. Gracious 
Heaven, if this be a dream, never let me 
wake more !” 

<“ Through my means,” said Egbert, 
“ your hushand pursues his flight in safety.” 

<« And flies he now towards York ? 

‘« Ha!—Towards York !—O yes, he 
goes where he originally intended to pro- 
ceed: I—I,” said Egbert, with emphasis, 
“ pitying your woe, took care to let him 
have a fair opportunity for flight.” 

+“ How shall I acknowledge this kind- 
ness?—how, how can I repay it !” ; 

‘“ The way 1s brief and simple: while 
he flies from you, thoughtful only for him- 
self, let me be requited by your remaining 
with me.” 

‘[f, from some tremendous shock of na- 
ture, the earth had opened beneath her feet, 
and presented an abyss into which she must 
descend still living, Elinor would have felt 
but slight emotion, compared with the hor- 
rible alarm, which now, chasing joy and 
thankfulness, deprived her of the power of 
answering, and almost bereft her of sense 
and life in the same moment, when, taking 
her by the hand, her pretended friend pre- 
sented himself on his knees. 

‘“ You seem amazed,” he said; * nor 
can I feel astonished at it: you could litue 
expect that I would save Clifford from an 
ignominious death, and you from the dis- 
grace which his execution could not fail to 
bring on you, knowing, as you must, the ha- 
tred which he bore to me.” 

‘Elinor heard his words, but compre- 
hended not their meaning. He went on: 

* Still your wonder subsides not. You 
have promised gratitude ; now let your pro- 
mise be fulfilled. From another, Clifford 
had vainly sought that grace he owes to Eg- 
bert.” 

‘ Elinor faintly repeated the name, in the 
consternation and surprise which she sus- 
tained from this new shock. Rendered 
motionless by the excess of her wonder, tll 
now she had not perceived that he retained 
her hand; but, in the moment that the name 
of Egbert burst on her ear, she indignantly 
released herself from his grasp, and the 
power of utterance, which had been with- 
drawn from her by the first disclosure of the 
miscreant’s object, was restored. 

*“ Thou recreant fiend!” she exclaim- 
ed: “thy baseness made me at first start. 
I judged that I saw before me the great 
evemy of mankind; but thy detested name 
explains and unriddles all; and now I trace 
thy lineaments, [ am somewhat restured, 
to find that I speak but with a mortal 
wretch.” 

‘Is this the gratitude so liberally pro- 





mised, but now, to him who saved your 
husband ?” 

‘*« | owe no gratitude to him who would 
save his life to blast his honour.” 

‘ « He would not be so scrupulous, where 
life was at stake.” 

‘“« Not even knowledge of thine own 
baseness can make thee, even thee, believe 
the calumny. He would not live with 
shame.” 

‘+ “ The absence of his ears gives proof of 
that,” Egbert sarcastically replied. 

‘“* No, monster! i repeat it,—he would 
not live with shame; but shame can only 
arise from consciousness of guilt. My hus- 
band never would grovel through a life of 
ignominy; though, in the hope of just ven- 
geance, a hope [ trust in God not vainly 
cherished, he could survive calamity. But 
his wretched destroyer is already known, 
and detected crime has made his name the 
subject of just execration.” 

«« Beware,—in time beware, I say. You 
shall repent this fury.” 

‘ “ Never!” 

‘This instant shall you bitterly repent 
it,” he replied, in a tongue of raging me- 
nace, 

‘* Would’st thou fright me by sword or 
dagger?—Bring forth thy weapon:.I defy 
thee.” 

‘ “ Your courage soon will cool: my rising 
wrath shall teach humility.” 

‘“ Thy wrath and thee I laugh to scorn. 
I stand not on the privilege of ny sex ; for 
that I know, though all sufficient with the 
good and brave, can avail nothing with 
thee ; but, woman as Iam, I fear not. By 
Heaven, I feel my indignation give such 
strength, that I could play the Amazon,— 
beat thee to the earth, and tear thy guilty 
Leart from its polluted home.” 

‘** Enough;—I have proved thy grati- 
tude: now let me whisper to thy prudence, 
that the danger is not past. ‘Thy folly has 
revealed the place to which Clifford would 
repair. Remember this, and prepare to 
deck thy countenance, with all its softest, 
most atoning smiles, to give me pleasure.” 

‘“ None but the smile of measureless 
contempt can fall on thee.” 

** Have you reflected, that this perverse- 
ness must cost your husband his life ?” 

*“ What would thy baseness wring from 
a torn heart?” 

* « You know the alternative which I have 
named.” 

‘*< Ts there no other?” 

‘ « None.” 

‘“ To God, then, I commend my Clif- 
ford’s spirit.” 

‘** And doom his body to the scaffold ?” 

‘“ Tt he may only be saved by my degra- 
dation—yes, Since such the hard decree, 
he must submit.” 

‘“ He will not thank you for this mark 
of love. To die is pain; but tenfold an- 
guish will oppress the heart of the unhappy 
Clifford in his last moments, to know that 
his doom was pronounced by the wife of his 
bosom.”’ 

‘* Tnhuman!—You muster all that is 
most appalling in terrible array against a 


ouan 


lonely trembling wife, and seek to crusb 
virtue beneath the horrid weight of terror 
and despair. But you will not sacceed: 
no, Clifford will never reproach me with his 
death, because 1 am faithful to iy daty. 
I but make the election which he would 
dictate, could he hear the infamous prope- 
sition.” 

‘“ Indeed !—methinks you would do 
well to afford him an opportunity of speak- 
ing for himself: at least you might pause till 
his voice can be heard.” 

‘“[t needs not, monster!—for I know 
his heart, and all the thoughts and feelings 
which inhabit it, and have no cause to hesi- 
tate, were he here even, while his tongne 
could fashion them into words.” 

‘Then let the consequences of your de- 
cision fall on him. When too late, he will 
repent that he was not permitted to choose 
for himself.” 

** And who would dare to tender him 
the choice?—Thou would’st not like the 
task: for, even in the dungeon’s gloom, thy 
timid wickedness would shrink from naming 
it to him, rightly judging, that in the mno- 
ment which saw thy errand performed, the 
very chain which bound his gallant limbs 
would strike the insulter dead.” 

*** Since you are thus resolved,” Egbert 
furiously replied, “I will reason no more. 
But while I hasten to give Clifford his death, 
you, handed over to the lawless hands of the 
incensed rabble from whom he has fled, shall 
find, too late, that there is a degradation 
surpassing that at which your seuseless pride 
revolts.” 

‘ Obedient, as Elinor could not but con- 
clude, to some unseen signal, the door was 
alruptly forced, and those who had pre- 
sented themselves at an earlier hour again 
appeared. She believed the moment arrived 
for the execution of the persecutor’s terrible 
threat. Egbert stood by the couch, on 
which the child, awakened by the noise, still 
reclined : his ferocious glance seemed to se- 
lect it as the first object of vengeance; 2 
halbert was pointed in that direction. The 
frantic mother threw herself before the 
weapon's point, to shield the infant, and 
clasping it to her bosom, she sunk fainting 
on the floor.’ 

Some of the early scenes of this novel 
are rather tame, but, as the story ad- 
vances, it increases in interest, and the 
conclusion is highly dramatic and effec- 
tive. It contains food for all palates : 
here are scenes highly pathetic and 
affecting for those who love to sympa- 
thize over others’ woes, and scenes of 
admirable humour for the gay and vo- 
latile. The author is, however, some- 
what too fond of punning, and has 
weakened the effect of more than one 
chapter, by too liberal an exercise of 
his talents in this line; the style, too, 
is sometimes careless ; these appear to 
us the only faults of this'excellent novel, 
which possesses merits that would re- 
deem them, were they much greater, 








and preserve to the author the high rank 
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he has attained among the novelists of 
the day. 
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Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
By Henry NEELE, 

(Concluded from p. 194.) 

HAVING already introduced Mr. Neele’s 
work to our readers, and made a few ex- 
tracts from one of his dramatic sketches, 
we shall] not enter into any formal crit!- 
cism of the other two dramas, the ‘ Secret 
Bridal’ and * Antiochus,’ but briefly re- 
mark, that though on subjects of diffi- 
culty and delicacy the story in both cases 
is well managed, and that they abound 
not merely in passages, but in whole 
scenes of exquisite poctic beauty. These 
we cannot quote, but we shall transfer 
afew gems (not from the antique, but 
from the poems of one of the most ele- 
gant of our living poets) into our liter- 
ary casket. We cannot, however, resist 
one extract from the ‘ Secret Bridal,’ in 
which Matilda declares to her son that 
Elvira, the creature he adores, is the 
illegitimate daughter of his own father: 


‘ Julio. ‘The feeble voice 

With which the soul attempts to speak its 
meanings, 

Is, like the skylark’s note, heard faintest when 

Its wing soars highest; and those hoary sigas, 

Those white and reverend locks, which move 
the scorn 

Of thoughtless ribalds, seem to me like snow 

Upon an Alpine summit, only proving 

How near it is to heaven. Thus felt my father, 

And richly with his benefits endow’'d 

The oid man till the grave closed over him ; 

Nor rested there, but to his daughter show'd 

A parent’s care, and even upon his death-bed 

Bade me be kind unto the poor Elvira, 

And love her as a sister. 

Matilda. You would therefore 
Make her your wife. But, Julio, listen to me: 
1 did not mean to make these lips th’ accusers 
Of your dead sire. His after life atoned, 

By many a year of love and happiness, 

For one repented crime. I had intended 

To take the secret with me to the grave. 

But you are pressing towards a yawning gulf, 

Whence | have tried by gentler means to lure 

Your blind rash steps—the time is therefore 
come ; 

And, though Rinaldo’s ghost should rise to 
frown 

My lips to marble silence, I must speak 

The story of his shame. 


Poems, 


Jul. Merciful Heaven! 
What does this fearful prelude tend to ? 
Mat. Hear me. 


Gaspard’s wife was a being such as those 
Which poets dream of. A softsylph-like form, 
With steps so light, it hardly seem’d to crush 
The fragile globes of dew that, tremulous, 
Gleam’d on the bladed grass—A face, not pale, 
But Parian marble could not match its white- 
Ness 5 
And eyes whose timid lustre seemed to shun 
The worship they inspired, and seek the shade 
Of those sweet lids, which o’er them softly fell 
Like downy coverivgs dropt trom Love’s own 
wings, 
To keep his altar sacred. These were charms 
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Which taught your father’s Leart to stray, and 
proved 

Her ruin whom they graced. 

Jul. Nay—wherefore pause? 
There is a hideous chasm in thy tale 5 
My heait would leap across it, but ‘tis black, 
And full of gaping horrors. Say—the offspring 
Of this unhallow'd passion was— 


Mat. Elvira! 
But why, thou love-sick boy, stand thus trans- 
fix’d, 


‘neechless and bloodless? Rather, offer thanks 

lo Heaven for pointing out in time the ruin 

Which threaten’d thee. Ou! hadst thou con- 
summated 

The fearful crime—hadst thou profaned the 
bonds 

Of holy matrimony—(Nay, wherefore shudder ? 

Tis but the shadow of a horrible rock, 

Which th «=. hast past in safety)—then no hue 

That wan despair could breathe upon thy face 

Could speak thy horrortruly. Thou wouldst be 

A wretch from whom the young and innocent 

Would flee as from a pestilence—and she 

Whom thou hast loved so tenderly, so truly, 

Would be a by-word and a scorn :—th’ unfeel- 
ing 

Would taunt her with her misery, and the kind 

Shudder as she past by them, and pray God 

To hide her in the grave.—(//e swoons )—But 
Julio, Julio! 

My son! Oh Heaven! I fear I’ve gone too far. 

The arrow I but meant to graze his breast, 

Has sunk into his heart. No—he revives— 

He sees me :—My dear Julio!’ 

The description of Gaspard’s wife, in 
the above extract, has, we believe, no 
parallel in our language, save that of 
Shakespeare’s Juliet. 

The simile, in the following passage, 
is as beautiful as it is original :— 

‘The rose, that withers gently on its stalk, 
Smells sweeily after death, but if ’tis pluck’d 
Away untimely, its rank breath offends 
The shuddering sense—so are the memories 
Of friends, who go down calunly to their graves, 
Cherish’d within ovr breasts: but from the 

tombs 
Of those (howe’er beloved), whom violence 
Has hasten’d to their ends, we turn appall’d, 
And pray for quick oblivion.’ 

The tollowing brief passages are what 
Drayton would have termed ‘Ideas.’ 
They are selected from the last drama- 
tic scene, and from some miscellaneous 
pieces, to which the author has given 


the name of * Fragments :’— 
‘LOVE. 

‘ Love full often, like a peevish child, 

Sleeps, while its tears are wet.’ 
a * . *¥ * 
© Love is not, 
Like a loose garment, worn or thrown aside 
At pleasure. In the inmost heart it takes 
So deep a root, that, like the oak, the storm, 
Which lays its green head low, must tear up too 
The soil in which ’tis planted. Can I live 
To think of her but asa lover? Friendship 
Or cold esteem can never fill the heart 
Where love has been. The phcenix, when it 
dies, 
Consumes its dwelling, that no meaner thing 
May ever nestle there.’ 
NIGHT AND DAY. 
‘Ol! night, night, night—beautiful, matchless 
night! 








So, 


Thy charms are all divine, far, far beyond 
The gaudy glare of day; and ye, fair stars, 
Sofi, silent, bright, how beautiful are y i, 


Ye gorgeous wanderers through the Pathless 


skies, 
Conducting heaven’s own light to our dim 
sphere, 


And from your bountiful and shining urns 
Raining the happy night-dews down on earth, 
Till her full cup o’erflows with blessedness! 
Beautiful! beautiful ! Morn’s orient hues— 
(The dewy morn, which, like a new-born babe, 
Visits our world in tears;)—noon’s purple 
pomp, 
When the day-god rides highest, and his steeds 
Shake from their bright manes light ineffable; 
And evening, so adorn’d with loveliness, 
That Phcebus yields to her; yet, ere he parts, 
Prints on her lovely cheek a kiss sv warm, 
That the deep blush is long seen mantiling there 
After his flight is ta’en °— 
‘ON SLEEP. 
‘How wonderful is sleep, with all its train 
Of waking fancies, when the soul aspires 
Above its mortal tenement, and wanders 
Into those worlds unknown—its final goal ! 
And what is death !—what, but a longer sleep, 
In which the soul, like a young bird that oft, 
Hopping from twig to twig, beyond its nest 
Has for a season stray’d, and feebly dared 
To try its natural element, at length 
For a more venturous flight, with stronger wing, 
Mounts—to return no more ? 
*REAL LOVE. 

‘Oh! this illicit passion, 
’Tis ardent for a season, yet “twill waste, 
Like a wide-flaring and ill-guarded flame, 
By its own vehemence; while rea} love, 
Like the mysterious bush which Moses saw, 
Burns—yet is not consumed!” 

‘HYPOCRISY. 


‘Oh! shame, shameto humanity! The snake 
Hisses before it stings; the howling wolf 
Plays not the hypocrite ; we know the vulture, 
By its loud flapping wings, and frantic scream ; 
And the tall lion with roar and fiend-like glare 
Warns while it terrifies. But man! soft man! 
Came with a smiling countenance, and tongue 
Of honied-flowing eloquence: his hand 
Smooth’d the same cheek it smote; and those 

false lips, , 
While seeming fondness glued them to his 

friend’s, 
Spat poison down his throat.’ 

“ADVICE, 
‘Oh! holy father! 
’Tis pleasant thus tu listen to your counsel ; 
With your severest reprimands you blend 
Such heavenly consolation—like the bee 
Sheathing its sting in honey.’ 
‘STANZAS. 
‘I saw a falling leaf soon strew 
Tae soil to which it owed its birth 5 
I saw a bright star falling too, 
But never reach the quiet earth. 


‘Such is the lowly’s portion blest, 
Such is ambition’s foil’d endeavour 5 
The falling leaf is soon at rest, ‘ 
While stars that fall, fail on for ever! 


In order to shew that Mr. Neele’s 
powers are not confined as to subject, 
but that whether he writes a drama, a 
ballad, or a sonnet, he displays the ge- 
nius of a real poet, we shall conclude 
with an Anacreontic, and we are sure 
that every friend to the Muses will 
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drink the health of the author in a 
bumper when he reads it :— 
‘ ANACREONTIC. 
«Come, fill the bowl—oh! fill it up— 
Shun schoolmen’s lore to-night: 
The well Truth dwells in is the cup 
That sparkles ruby-bright. 
Count not the minutes as they pass, 
Nor at old Time repine ; 
But shake the sands from out his glass, 
And fill it up with wine.’ 
ee 


Transactions of the Society of Arts, Se. 
&c. with the Premiums offered in 1822; 
to which tis subjoined an Analytical 
Index for Vols. 20 to 40, London, 
. 1823. 

Or the various Reports which claim our 

perusal, this is one of the most imnterest- 

ing. We hail its annual appearance 
with pleasure, inasmuch as it conveys 
something new, and promises rewards 
for something valuable. Among its vo- 
juminous contents, the class of Agricul- 
ture and rural Economy contains four 
communications; firstly, on the im- 
provement of turnip husbandry; second- 
ly, on the cultivation of the white pop- 
py, from which excellent opium is ex- 
tracted; thirdly, for reclaiming waste 
moor land, by converting it into perma- 
nent pasture; and, fourthly, for a de- 
scription of a cheap, simple, and effec- 
tive instrument for boring hay-stacks, in 
order to ventilate them when in danger 
of firing. ‘The class of Polite Arts con- 
tains a communication on the applica- 
tion of the art of mezzotinto engraving, 
to plates of soft steel instead of copper, 
as heretofore practised. ‘The class of 

Chemistry and Mineralogy includes two 

papers—one, on the mill-stones used in 

Tuscany, for the inferior method of 

dressing the stones, and as making 

known two materials employed in that 
country, in preparing the finest wheat 
flour, which materials, although abun- 
dant in this island, have hitherto served 
no useful purpose whatever, except as 
materials for roads. The other, on the 
discovery of a cheap and effectual glaze, 
for the common coarse red earthenware. 
—An hydraulic apparatus, for regulating 
the supply of water to mills, and a me- 
thod of supplying water to the boilers of 
steam-engines, are comprehended in 
mechanics. —A wrought iron carriage 
for ship-guns, and a copper for repairing 
ships afloat; Lieut. Littlewort’s ship’s 
compass and Mr. Wigzell’s instrument for 
marking a ship’s place ona chart, are 
calculated to increase the resources of 
the havigator and to enable the masters 
of merchantmen to attend more than in 
seneral they have hitherto done, to the 
higher and more scientific parts of their 


profession. There are many more arti- 
cles of equal interest both to the inge- 
nious lover of science and to the use of 
seciety—such as ‘the life-boat,’ ‘dry 
grinding,’ ‘detached escapement,’ ‘ ham- 
mer for turret clocks,’ * musical notation 
for the blind,’ ‘improved main spring 
for fire arms,’ ‘improvement in the 
opening of church windows,’ ¢ hydraulic 
orrery,’ ‘blocks for calico printers,’ 
‘looms for weavers,’ wool, straw-plat, 
&e. 

The great accession of subscribers to 
this society, since the last annual dis- 
tribution of prizes, is not among the 
least of its attractions, and is evidence, 
that while its patronage is increasing, 
its exertions are increasing also. ‘This 
Report has given twenty-four very curi- 
ously engraved plates, illustrative of va- 
rious subjects, and we congrat:late our 
countrymen in having so meritorious a 


= a 


the arts and sciences in general *. 
——_s+0o><e— 

Narrative of a Journey to Brussels and 
Coblentz, 1791. By Hts Mosr 
CaristiAN Masesty Louis XVIII. 
King of France and Navarre. 8vo. 
pp. 125. London, 1823. 

THE question put by the calenderer to 

John Gilpin will, with a slight altera- 

tion, apply to this book; and we may 

ask, ‘why so late it comes, or why it 
comes at all?? We are really at a loss 
to account for the motive which could 
induce his Most Christian Majesty to 
suffer thirty years to elapse, more than 
twenty of which were spent in inglori- 
ous ease, before he gave his narrative 
to the world, or, having done so, why 
he should now usher it to the public. 
Is it as a sort of rivalship to ‘ Napo- 
leon’s own Memoirs,’ or is it intend- 
ed as a parallel to the King of Spain’s 
journey to Seville? The fact, we sus- 
pect, is, that its object is to excite 
some sympathy for the Bourbons, at 
a period when their conduct gives them 
so little claim to it. If this be the 
case, we are sure it must fail of its 
purpose, since it is as dull and unin- 
teresting a narrative as ever sovereign 
or subject gave to the public. It 1s 
true, that it relates to the escape of 
a prince, now a monarch, from the fury 
of a revolution which he had some 
share in provoking; but the journey 
was not attended with any great diffi- 
culty, nor did a single instance oceur 
between Paris and Coblentz worth re- 

lating, unless, indeed, the breaking of a 

wheel at Soissons, and the inability to 


* For a list of the premiums, see Literary 
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society for the further advancement of 





procure any thing for breakfast at Vau- 
rains, but pie-crust and Bordeaux wine, 
may be considered such. 

The work has been published in Pa- 
ris, where it has created much animad- 
version, aud even its authenticity is 
questioned. The editor indeed, ac- 
knowledges that he has no other proofs 
to offer of its being genuine * than that 
it has been openly published at Paris, 
under the government of the royal au- 
thority, with the names of a very res- 
pectable printer and bookseller, and 
that it has consequently been subjected, 
previously to publication, to all the re- 
quisite formalities.” We confess we are 
rather inclined to think that the Narra- 
tive is genuine, because a mere book- 
maker or fabricator would have ren- 
dered the subject more interesting ; but, 
after all, the point is not worth disput- 
ing about.* 

~ HO re 
Integrity, a Tule. By Mrs. HOPLAND, 
24mo. pp. 264, 1823. 
THIS is a very pleasing pathetic little 
tale, and must add greatly to the au- 
thor’s reputation. The scenes are faith- 
ful and affecting pictures from domestic 
life, the characters are powerfully and 
originally drawn, and the story is nar- 
rated with a simple yet touching elo- 
quence, which possesses (if we may 
judge by its effect upon ourselves) a 
singular power of rivetting the atten- 
tion, and interesting the feelings of the 


* The Morning Chronicle, which is known 
to manifest such hostility to the Bourbons as 
to render any of its statements on subjects in 
which they are concerted suspi¢ious, gives the 
following extract of a letter from Paris relating 
to this work :—* The friends of the king, asham- 
ed of the ridicule which has fallen upon the 
pamphlet of which I sent you an extract, now 
declare that he is not the author. The contra- 
ry, however, is maintained by those who are in 
the secret, and who are directly interested in 
the publication. Amongst these persons is 
Madame K-——~, the chére amie of an august 
personage, who is to have the profits arising 
from the work. As I see this charming passe- 
tems of a monarch advertised in England, it is 
unnecessary to say any thing about its style 
and character. You will have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself. Itis a pity that the English 
translator does not aceompany it with an ex- 
tract or two from the Censeur Européen, sup- 
pressed by the Bourbons. It would be a very 
curious appendage. The relation of the jour- 
ney to Coblentz is little without an account of 
the court there—of the rich nobles invited from 
Paris and plundered at the gaming tables—of 
the troop of filles de jvie drawn from the Pa- 
lais Royal for a seraglio—of............, but 
the charges are too serious to be named here. 
If opportunity should offer, I will send you the 
work, which is valuable; a thousand copies of 
the King’s book would not purchase one of the 
Censeur, and yet they say that one is as authen- 
tic as the other,’ 
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reader. In her delineations of simple 
and unsophisticated nature, we doubt 
whether Mrs. Hoflund is surpassed by 
any writer of the present age. 

-— +a 
The Peasants of Chamoun; containing 


an Attempt to reach the Summit of 


Mount Blanc, and a Delineation of 
the Scenery among the Alps. 12mo. 
. 164, London, 1 1823. 

THis little book is an excellent addition 
to the juvenile library. It describes, in 
familiar and correct language, one of 
the most interesting portions of Europe, 
so far as relates to its romantic scenery ; 
scenery which, as the author observes 
in the words of Montgomery, is indeed— 
* A world of wonders, where creation seems 
No more the works of Nature, but her dreams.’ 

We recommend this little work to our 
young friends with great confidence, 
and to our more aged readers as an ac- 
ceptable present, which they may make 
to their juvenile relatives and acquaint- 
ance. 

——_4 @ oe —— 

The Carbonari; or, The Spanish War 

assigned to its real Cause. 8vo, pp. 45. 
.. London, 1823. 
THE subject to which this pamphlet 
relates, absorbs a large share of the 

ublic attention, and now that France 

os commenced the war on Spain, it 
may be well to know the real cause. 
The author of this pamphlet, who seems 
to have been behind the curtain in the 
Cabinet of the Tuilleries, boldly asserts 
what the French government have not 
dared to do, that the war is defensive, 
and not offensive, and that it is to pre- 
serve France from the moral contagions 
which is supposed to rage in Spain, 
where the Carbonari and French re- 
fugees have been organized. The au- 
thor gives an Appendix of curious do- 
cuments relating to the Carbonari, to 
whom he attributes most revolutionary 
designs ; nothing less than that of over- 
turning the French government, and 
preventing ‘ the escape of the royal fa- 
mily, every member of which,’ he says, 
‘is, by them, formally doomed to assas- 
sination.” 


Foreiqn Literature. 
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GENERAL DUMOURIEZ. 
(FROM THE CONSTITUTIONNEL, TRANSLATED 
POR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


GENERAL Dumourtgz has just ended 
his career in exile. Whatever judgment 
posterity may pronounce on the — 
and private character of this celebrated 








pornnnet, it can never be denied that 
1e possessed all those high faculties 
which mark the great man, 


Universal 








sagacity, resolute firmness, a mind fer 
tile in resources of all kind, deep and 
varied learning, indefatigable activity, 
and that rare combination of diplomatic 
firmness with military bravery ; such 


were the most str: king characteristics of 


General Dumouriez. > The revolution 
produced, perhaps, more virtuous men, 
but none more remarkable. 

Nobody will attempt to dispute the 
military talents of General Dumouriez. 
History will not forget that he saved 
France in the defiles of Argonne, and 
rescued her from one of the most cri- 
tical positions in which she was ever 
placed. The victory which he after- 
wards achieved at Jemappes, and which 
procured the French an entrance into 
Belgium, was also one of the finest war- 
like feats of the revolution. As astates- 
man, !)umouriez shewed remarkable 
skill ; he was moreover an author, but his 
works are rather those of an eloquent man 
of genius than of a profound scholar. 
Hitherto we have shown only one side 
of the picture, but justice compels us to 
complete it. Though General Dumou- 
riez possessed creat talents yet he too 
often made them subservient to his am- 
bition; and we may well apply to him 
the king of Prussia’s remark on Guibert, 
that ‘ provided he obtained glory, he 
cared little about the means. Certainly 
the missions of Dumouriez in Corsica, 
Spain, Sweden, and Poland in particu- 
lar, shew much self-interest and double 
dealing; and we can scarcely keep 
pace with his incessant mancuvres af- 
ter power during the reigns of both 
Louis XV. and Louis XVL.-: ; none more 

eagerly courted royal favour, during the 
ancient regime, or popularity during 
that which “succeeded. The revolution 
enabled him to attain the summit of his 
wishes, but he fell into the error com- 
mon tothe statesmen of those times, 
and imagined that he was able to stem 
and direct the torrent, which finally 
overwhelmed him. 


General Dumouriez passed the re- 
mainder of his life in foreign lands ; 
for some time he wandered about dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, and at length 
found an asylum in England, which is 
more than every exile can meet with in 
that country. Here he remained till 
his death, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that he did not avail himself of se- 
veral opportunities which offered for re- 
turning to France, and effacing by fresh 
services, the blot which, in the opinion 
of many friends of liberty, the last ac- 
tion of his political life had cast upon 
his glory. lis talents and aw ell di- 
rected ambition might have mspired 





Ti 
him with a desire of still being usefyy 
to his country, and we feel hurt that we 
cannot add his name to the glorious list 
of warriors who have over-run and con- 
quered nearly the whole of Europe, 


It is said that Dumouriez, during his 
exile, employed his leisure hours in 
drawing up plans of battle against his 
country: so serious a charge should 
be authenticated by proofs, and till these 
are obtained no sensible man will cre. 
dit the assertion. [t was possible for 
the general to detest the reign of ter. 
ror, without ceasing to love France, 
and as he is known to have considered 
eniugration to be as odious as the con- 
vention itself, in favor of what part 
could he have prepared these plans ? 
If the fact could be proved against him 
it would deserve our severest animad- 
version, but we have great reason to 
doubt it, when we reflect upon the 
principles professed by him since the 
establishment of the constitutional form 
of government in France; we can safely 
affirm that his most ardent wishes were 
for its success, and let us not doubt that 
the liberty of his country was always 
dear to him. 

Towards the close of his career he 
became convinced of many erroneous 
opinions in his writings, both on men 
and things ; and when he was informed 
that his memoirs were going to be re- 
printed, heavailed himselfofthe opportu+ 
nity to repair several acts of injustice, 
which had escaped him in the warmth of 
the moment. The notes and corrections 
which he addressed on the subject to 
the editors of ‘A Collection of Memoirs 
relative to the French Revolution,’ do 
honour to his memory, and justify our 
regrets for his loss. We have now be- 
fore us one of these notes, which 1s to 
appear ina volume not yet published; 
its object is to correct some aspersions 
on the character of Latayette, with 
whom Dumouriez had very serious dif- 
ferences, and he was heard to declare 
that he would settle their quarrel as 
soon as the war was over. In this note 
the general says:—‘I wish it were in 
my power to efface, both from my 
book and my memory, facts which 
have caused me so much _ uneasiness; 
I was, perhaps, wrong to feel them so 
warmly at the time, but I am now 
calm, and I can view these matters 
in a different light; besides, I have 
since witnessed the misfortunes of La- 
fayette, and his magnanimous conduct 
during the reign of ” Napoleon, and in 
the dungeons of Olmutz: neither am I 
insensible to his present manner of cons 
ducting himself, and it ts with pleasure 
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that i seize this opportunity of makine 
known my high esteem for him, andthe 
) attachment which he 
has given me. This is the only way 
in which I can fulfill my promise of 
settling our quarrel at the conclusion of 
the war, though, perhaps, he may rea 
sonably complain of treachery in my so 
doing, as neither he nor any one else 
knows of my present proceeding ; but I 
shall, at least, avoid all suspicion of 
having counived with him on the sub- 
ject, and my assertions will, in conse- 
quence, carry oreater weight with them.’ 

General Dumouriez wrote this note 
only six months ago, and it is pleasing 
to behold him thus terminating his ca- 
reer, by an acknowledgment of his er- 
rors, and by doing justice to the cha- 
racter of one of our greatest men. 


Mriqinal. 


SINGULAR MANORIAL CUSTOMS, 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


Tue Court Leet, held annually, for the 
the manor of Pamber, near Basingstoke, 
in Hampshire, is opened in a small piece 
of ground, called Lady Mead (probably 
a corruption of Law-day Mead), which 
belongs to the tything-man for the year. 
Thence an adjournment is made to a 
neighbouring public-house. The pro- 
ceedings of the court are recorded on a 
piece of wood, called atally, about three 
feet long, and an inch and a half square, 
furnished every year by the steward, 
These tallies do not appear well calcu- 
lated to preserve the records inscribed 
on them, being apt to get worm-eaten, 
and the writing to become illegible, 
which was the case of one for the year 
1745, 

The custom of keeping these tallies 

appears to be of remote antiquity. The 
tally writer (teller of the Exchequer) is 
still an office. 
_ Solon’s laws, which were to remain 
In force for a hundred years, were writ- 
ten on wooden tablets, which might be 
turned round in the oblong cases which 
contained them; and were in existence, 
though much mutilated, in Plutarch’s 
time. The Scytale Laconica was a lit- 
tle round staff, on which the Lacedetno- 
hians used to write their secret letters. 
In 2 Esdras, 14 ch. 24, 37, 44th verses, 
we read of * books made of box-trees, 
written in the field.’ 

There is another singular custom in 
the neighbourhood of Basingstoke. When 
the head of a family dies, it is usual for 
a person, after the decease of the owner 
of bees, to repair to the hives, and 
gently tapping them, to say,— 


many proofs of 














‘ Bees, bees, awake, 
Your master is dead, 
And another you must take.’ 
This ceremony is performed from a 


superstition that, otherwise, the bees 


would all die or fly away. E. G. B. 
et +p ew | 
SEVEN SYMPTOMS OF SPRING IN 
LONDON. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Symptom 1]. To hear, some morning, 
before you are well awake, a hoarse un- 
feminine voice squalling, ‘ primroses, 
two bunches a-penny ;’ followed, in a 
few days, with ‘ buy my pretty bough- 
pots and sweet briar,’ or daffydown dil- 
lies. 

Symptom 2. Happening to go as far 
from the city as the parish of Clerken- 
well; to see some little urchin of a boy 
with his rod and line, like another Po- 
lyphemus, sitting on the wall by the 
side of the New River, and bobbing for 
a gudgeon; and, at the same time, to 
observe that the little bit of garden be- 
longing to Sadler’s Wells has been fresh 
raked, the white rails on that side of the 
river newly painted, as also the entrance 
doors, and the magic words, boxes, pit, 
and gallery. 

Symptom 3. To hear Jews and Irish- 
men, on some Sunday morning (for you 
generally hear mackarel cried first on 
that day, so managed, perhaps, because 
folks have more time to eat and money 
to spend), bawling * my-krel.’ 

Symptom 4, To see a fine quarter of 
lamb, tempting you at your butcher's : 
but this is an awkward symptom, for, 
upon inquiring the price, you find it 
heavier perhaps than your pocket. 

Symptom 5, A fine cream cheese at 


the butter shop, and divers bunches of 


radishes at the green-grocer’s, as an ac- 
companiment. 

Symptom 6, Rather a rural symp- 
tom; viz. to see, in passing through 
one of the inns of court, or past a Lon- 
don church-yard, a shrub or tree show- 
ing its first budding attempt to put 
forth a yellow-green leat in its murky 
and foggy atmosphere. 

Symptom 7. ‘To go to Covent Gar- 
den (the finest garden in itngland, as 
we cockneys say) on some fine Tuesday 
or Thursday morning, being market- 
days, and see the fair goddess of Spring 
personitied by young summer cabbages, 
cauliflowers, (those best of flowers) bun- 
dles of asparagus, early dishes of green 
peas, and other tempting vegetable mat- 
ters. ‘To see, also, Maia’s coronet, torn 
apparently from her brows, offered for 
sale in the shape of beauti‘ul and bloom- 
ing flowers, tastefully disposed in nose- 
gays for the mantle-piece or the boudoir, 
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And, more than all, the flowers having 
real and right-earnest roots to them, 
with or withoot pots, and to be bought 
for various sums, from the two-penny 
root of southern wood and double daisies, 
or sixpenny one of Sweet William, to 
the half-crown myrtle or the half-guinea 
camellia japonica, 

Who, then, shall dare to say that we 
Londoners know nothing of Spring and 
her beauties, but that we must succumb 
and knock under to the rustics and men 
of the shires, when we have seven such 
symptoms as the above to apprize us of 
her arrival? Let, then, the followers 
of the plough keep their dirty fields and 
lanes to themselves; and come home 
from a spring-day’s walk with half a 
hundred weight of clay hanging to their 
heels; let them go on eating their fat 
bacon in peace, and leave us to our 
good pavements, our gas-lights, our 
lamb and mint sauce, and our seven 
symptoms of spring. 

J. M. L. CROCKERY, JuN. 
—» +@o—_ 

FIRE-ARMS AND HOLY WATER. 

(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 

Ow the 27th August last, a letter was read 
at the French Institute, from the mayor of 
Juvenas, in the department of the Ardeche, 
giving an account of the fall of a meteoric 
stone, which fell with a trémendous crash, 
in a field, near Juvenas, the 15th June, 
The alarm was general,—inhabitants, flocks, 
herds, birds, all showed signs of a general 
consternation, It was considered nothing 
less than an infernal machine, brought by a 
legion of evil spirits, whose horrible lan- 
guage could not be comprehended. It was 
only on the 23rd June that they summoned 
courage sutlicient te go and see what it 
really was. A council was held, when it 
was proposed to go well armed; this mo- 
tion was over-ruled by the parish clerk, who 
very sagaciously observed, ‘if they are de- 
vils, of what use will your arms be, you bad 
much better take holy water.’ To be pre- 
pared against all accidents, it was decided 
to take both, and out marched the whole po- 
pulation of Juvenas, armed at all points, 
when they found a large stone sunk dee 

in the earth; they dug it up, and found it 
weigh above 200 lbs. the largest haown ia 
the history of Aerolites. 

One of the comic writers is going to write 
a play on the subject, to be intitled the 
Heroes of Juvenas. 
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How feelings may change, Jenny, 
And hearts prove untrue! 

How the fickle will range, Jenny, 
From old friends to new. 


—————$——— 


Though playmates in youth, Jenny, 
Time brings not again 
The affection and truth, Jenny, 





So dear to us then. 
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Each word, blush, and kiss, Jenny, 
Of your's, are stil] mine ; 

And from that hour to this, Jenny, 
I’ve held them divine, 


No longer we bow, Jenny, 
"Neath passion’s wild sway ; 

I'm alter'd, and thou’rt, Jenny, 
Another's to-day ! 


Ob, when in thy bower, Jenny, 
With thy jfirst true love, 

Seem’d not the hours, Jenny, 
Bright boons from above ? 


I’ve oft heard thee vow, Jenny, 
Mine only to be; 

I Jook on thee now, Jenny, — 
Why smil’st thou on me? 


May’st thou ne’er smile in vain, Jenny ; 
A sigh or a tear, 

If token of pain, Jenny, 
To me were less dear. 


Since at the altar, Jenny, 
With him of thy choice, 

Thou didst not falter, Jenny, 
In heart or in voice ; 

May uo wrong distress thee, Jenny, 
L’en though thou art Ars ; 

May heaven, ayy, bless thee, Jenny, 
And thy life be all bliss: 

r.) 


Feh. 1823. J. W. DALBy. 
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THE LAST ROSE; OR, THE SOLDIER’s 


~_ TALE. 


‘ War isa gaunt and terror-visag’d thing, 
E’en to dream on 3 but when it meets the sight 
Bi blasts at once each kindand social thought.’ 


Tue kindred drew their chairs around the fire, 

And dear affection reign’d in every breast ; 

For Edward had return’d from tented field, 

And left the scene of congregated death 

For the bright eyes that beam’d at his return. 

"Tis sweet to think” on the delights of home, 

When the full heart anticipates the smiles 

That lie in store forit, and every thought 

The soul breathes forth is tinctur’d with the 
charm. 

Edward compar'd the joys that now he felt 

With those dread sights his eyes had oft’times 
SCCM, 

And gave his mind an utterance from his lips : 


‘My dearest friends!’ 
spoke) 

Ol! little know ye of the sorrowings 

That lover o’er less favour’d lands thin this : 

1 do remember well one summer’s eve, 

When our brave captain led a gallant band 

To linger on the heels of flying foes,— 

That we arriv’d within 2 rocky glen, 

Where nought appear’d, save hanging woods 
and sky.— 

At Jast a ruin’d cottage met our view, 

Whose neat and white-wash’d walls 
scath’d by fire, 

And the once verdant garden was a wild, 


(the youthful warrior 


were 


Where foemen’s feet had trampled on the flow- | 


And torn the balmy scented honey suckle 


Down from the perfum’d lattice where it | 


bloom'd. 
The hand of Desolation here was seen 
Stampt on the spot where comfort long had 
dwelt 
I thought that moment on my native Jand, 
And bless’d the soil where Freedom ever lives. 
A rustling noise we heard amid the fern,— 


And deem'd our enemy in ambush lay. 


We instantly pursued, and two fine boys 


' 


| 


Were overiaken iu their swift-wing'd flight. 
The woods rebounded with their piteous cries, 
When, lo! the spectre of a female came 
(For such she seem’d, tho’ lovely in her woe) 
And knelt before our young intrepid leader ;— 
“Oh, mercy to those youths!” (the maiden 
spoke) 
*‘ For they are guiltless as an unborn babe.— 
On me be all your wrath, for death is nigh, 
And life’s short dream is vanishing away '— 
Our parent’s corses rest beneath yon glade, 
Murder’d by fiends that wore the human form! 
Two weary days have we been famishing, 
And felt the pangs I trust you ne’er will feel ! 
This eve we sought the spot where we were 
born, 
In hope some relic yet remain’d to eat.— 
Thy countrymen surpris’d our peaceful cot, 
And tho’ the blood of innocence imbued 
E’en to the hilt their fell empurpled brands, 
Ye surely will not stain them now, nor heap 
The living wrath of God upon your heads ! 
Spare, oh spare my brothers !”’ 
A flush came o’er 
The manly features of our youthful chief, 
Who, blushing at the error she had made, 
With wounded feelings, instantly replied :-— 
“ We are soldiers, lady! but are Britons !— 
Your eyes deceive you; weare friends, not foes, 
And war not with the helpless and the fair. 
Those blood-hounds we have trac’d, and should 
we mect, 
By heaven’s, 
aveng’d !"— 
The maiden started from her prostrate state, 
And, with impassion’d look, she clasp’d her 
hands, 
And silent breath’d a pray’r for all around ; 
Then totter’d to a torn and mangled tree, 
Ou which a rose-bud lonely seem’d to weep: 
She pluck’d that bud, and witha beaming look, 
Witch I can never hope to see again, 
She gave it to the noble youth, and said 
*T was the last thing she had on earth to give; 
Yet her soul's gratitude had hallow’d it, 
And English hearts would not despise such 
gifts ; 
©ur captain kiss’d the flower, 
tear 
Dropt in the cup. 
She long hath been his bride.” 
Edmonton. J. J. LEATHWICK. 
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BONAPARTE’s SNUFF BOX, 
APPROACH, who think that 
Ceas¢ d, 
Bring my rh and incense to the house of Fox; 
Hasten, ye whigs, like wise men of the east, 
And bend the knee b: eno Napol 


your cause shall nobly be 


and one sweet 


miracles have 
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Napoleon, who, wh n liberty arose, 
WI hen she, thro’ seas of fever had reach’d 
the shore 5 
Wien valour triumph'd o’er all forcign foes, 
And when domestic discord raged no more, 
"Twas then, the cap of Freedom cast away, 
Th’ apostate came t’ enslave a hopeful land, 
And, when bright reason would have gain’d the 
day, 
To Superstition gave a helping hand. 
Well might a priest, to deprecate his power, 
A tre mbling priest, who hoped a short re- 
prieve, 


_ Toys such as this on the usurper shower; 


But are these gifts for patriots to receive ? 
No—not to patriots, but to despots dear, 
On the legitimates the box bestow ; 
What are their pilf’rings to his mad career ? 
Compared to his their crimes are white as 
snow. 





tr 
Let them display iton each festive day, 


When the hand-kissing crowds ay pproach the 
throne, 
The memory of the upstart’s iron sway 
May reconcile poor mortals with their own, 


J.L. 
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GRETNA GREEN; OR, MARRIAGE FEEs. 


* AND is this all, this dirty narrow ditch, 
That keeps us from the land of easy mar. 
riage, 
When Love our tender bosoms doth bewitch ” 
Exclaim’d a maid, while looking from the 
camage, 
Which bore her onward to fam’d Gretna Green, 
Or Springfields’ village, which is somewhat 
nigher, 
At passing Scotia’s bounds, so seldom seen 
By southern lass, though often thought of by 
her. , 
‘On this side,’ she went on, ‘are hateful bans 
And hateful licences and hard ec »nsentings, 
Clergymen, magistrates, and various plans, 
Meant, as I think, for wicked vile pre- 
ventings. 
‘But here,’ the post-chaise just the bridge had 
clear’d, 
‘Love has no trouble; things are 
snugly, 
Parsons are laugh’d at; 
fear’d, 
By young, by old, by pretty, or by ugly! 
‘As thus :—you love a man, I care not whoin— 
Parents don’t like it, therefore wish to spite 
you; 
No matter, bid them both a kind adieu, 
The blacksmith to your dear shall soon unite 
you. 
‘And let them, if they can, his chain untwist,’ 
Thus thought the lady, who was not a 
frowner ; 
If her’s was a brown study,—* List, ob ! list’— 
Her beau’s, depend upon it, was much 
browner. 


settled 


parents not much 


For near at hand was Springficlds ;—thus ia 
verse 
First sung, at least so thinks its preseut 


poet 5 
Ifany one before has dar’d rehearse 
Its praise or blame; truly he doth not know it. 
Now this young pent nd had diver’s qualms 
About the mutter he had undertaken, 

His soul was full of odd and queer alarms, 
Truly his nerves were very roughly shaken. 
ite wonder’d what the blacksnuth might ie- 

quire, 
For he had heard of fifty or a hundred 
Given to make two,—one suis most 
dire :— 
But still he knew not,—therefore still be 
wonder’d! 
These cogitations Ks “pt the pair most quiet, 
Until at Hymen’s temple,—lo! they stopt !— 
A road-side public-house /—where deceat diet 
Is found for men with ears, and horses cropt! 


Heads were popt out, and nods and winks went 


’ 1 
jmoota 


round ; 
For folks at Springfields understand such 
trips 5 
Upstairs they went,—but not with rapture 
crown’'d, 


Paleness and silence sat upon their lips. 
The blacksmith’s sent for; and the tim id beau 
Asks him how much he’ll do’t for, as he’s 
thrifty : 
The other, eyeing him from top to toc, 
Declares he cannot splice them under fifty. 
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The bridegroom haggles, and the parson drops 
To forty, thirty, twenty,—by degress,— 
But at ten pounds he very firmly stops, | 
For blacksmiths, as black gownsmen, like 
their fees! 
Ten sovereigns glitter, andsvon masters change 3 
The tender folks are now made one, so handy ; 
While witnesses and parson,—ah ! how strange ! 
Drink their success in good, neat, smuggled 
brandy! 
A sovereign each for witnesses, and then 
They quit, perchance for aye, the land of 
cakes ; 
Return to England and to English men ; 
And take a peep, en passant, at the Lakes. 


Such is the mode of splicing in the north ; 
And such about the price of being married ; 
Cynics may say *tis more than it is worth, 
But such have ne’er to Gretna Green been 
married. CALEY. 
COOEEOELOO DAL OFLA DELIA ELIELIOLELELEE DDD EL OEL LOLS 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
J. P. KEMBLE. 
Is there a muse in Britaix’s wide domain 
Of wing excursive—emulous of fame ; 
Not prone to pay to worth, acknowledged long, 
The mournful tribute of elegiac song? 
To Kemble, loved in life—as when he died! 
Boast of Melpomene! The drama’s pride! 
Remember’d for his skill in tragic art ! 
(if art it can be cail’d on Nature’s part !) 
When Coriolanus, noble-minded soul, 
Fir'd all his veins, and reign’d without con- 
troul! 
The patriot in all his glory shone, 
And, bv the part he play’d,—made it his own! 
Whilst heav’n-born Shakspeare fill’d his glow- 
ing mind 
With classic knowledge, polish’d and refin’d, 
Who drew a moral with presaging eye *, 
Fool man may live—but fool he cannot die ! 
‘And last not least,’—the frenzi’d form of Lear 
Awakes our sympathy, and draws our tear! 
But vain to praise all that we saw, or tell 
How much he pleased, how acted, and how 
well! 
Farewell, dear shade! Accept the bard’s lament, 
Whilst thine own name is thy best monument! 
March 18, 1823. Hatr. 


* The ¢ mind’s eye.’ —SHAKSPEARE. 


Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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Our dramatic notice, this week, is ne- 
eessarily very brief ; for there has been 
nothing produced at either house to 
require particular remark. At Drury 
Lane, Young, Braham, and Miss Ste- 
phens with Dowton and the other excel- 
lent performers at this establishment 
compensate for the absence of Kean and 
Liston, and draw excellent houses every 
night; and Elliston, who seems deter- 
mined never to get old, played Rover, 
in Wild Oats, on Tuesday night, with 
as much spirit as he did twenty years ago. 
Dibdin’s opera of the Cabinet has been 
revived, and the principal characters 
admirably sustained by Mesdames Ste- 
phens, Forde, Povey, Harlow, and Mrs. 
H. Hughes; with Braham, Horn, Dow- 
ton, Harley, and Fitzwilliam, 
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| =Mr. Charles Kemble and Mrs. Ovilvie 
have returned to their avocations at 
Covent Garden, where the new tragedy 
of Julian has been frequently repeated 
to good houses. At both theatres, the 
new spectacles continue, deservedly, po- 
pular and attractive. 


yr 

Literature and Science. 

eovccoce 

Professor Patterson has exhibited to his 
class an artificial magnet, of the horseshoe 
form, which supported the enormous weight 
of 162 tbs. Its own weight is only 32 lbs: 
This is said to be the most powerful magnet 
known. It was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lukens, of this city, who has 
discovered a method of touching which is 
much superior to that used in Europe. The 
large magnet will in future be found among 
the curiosities in the Philadelphia Museum. 
—New York Paper. 

At the election for a foreign asso- 
ciate of the French Institute, in the 
room of the late Dr. Jenner, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were proposed :— Dr, 
Wollaston, Dr. Young, M. Olbers, M. 
Semering, M. Von Buch, Mr. Lambton, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Dalton, and M., Ooested. 
The number of members who voted was 44, 
and the ballot was as follows:— Dr. Wollas- 
ton, 38—Olbers, 5—Von Buch,1. It is 
highly honourable to the English nation, 
that out of nine persons proposed by the 
Institute, amongst ali the learned and ta- 
lented men of the civilized world, five should 
be Englishmen. 

Preservation of Grain, &c. from Mice.— 
Mr. Macdonald, of Scalpa, in the Hebrides, 
having suifered considerably by mice, put 
at the bottom, near the centre, and at the 
top of each stack or mow as it was raised, 
three or four stalks of wild mint, with the 
leaves on, gathered near a brook, in a neigh- 
bouring field, and never after had any of his 
grain consumed. Ue then tried the same 
experiment with his cheese and other ar- 
ticles, kept in store, and often injured by 
mice, with equal effect, by laying a few 
leaves green or dry on the article to be pre- 
served. 

Dr. Cartwright, ina letter to the editor 
of the Monthly Mugazine, in reterence to 
Dr. M‘Culloch’s discovery of the use of 
sugar in curing fish, states, that, fourteen 
years ago, he suggested the application of 
coarse sugar for curing ships’ provisions as 
a substitute for salt. ‘The fact, however, 
he observes, may be said to have been as- 
certained more than a thousand years ago, 
since Apicius ‘ the cook’s oracle,’ in the time 
of Zagan, says, that flesh of any kind, by 
being immersed in honey, will keep tor any 
length of time. 

Chain Bridges —Two chain bridges have 
lately been erected at a manufactory near 
Sheffield, of a particular construction. ‘Phey 
are built underthe direction of Mr. J. Brunel, 
civil engineer, and F.R.S. who has adopted, 
particularly in one of them, a plan which 
cannot fail of giving to structures of this 

















description a great degree of strength and 
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stiffness, and likewise elegance: being des- 
tined for the island of Bourbon, which is 
frequently visited by those hurrican@s so 
common to tropical climates. It was ne- 
cessary that they should be protected in all 
ways from those violent gusts which might 
agitate the floor, and carry away the bridge; 
for that purpose the engineer bas introduced 
in his plan two systems of chains, the one 
destined to support the floor, the other to 
hold it down; thus the floor is maintained 
between two arcs acting in opposition to 
one another. The under chain is so dis- 
posed as to act as a lateral bracing—thus 
in whatever direction the wind may assail 
the bridge, there 1s a resistance to oppose it. 
The chains being liable to lengthen, each 
link is provided with the means of adjust- 
ment, so that by means of a few wedges 
they may be kept perfectly tight. 


Che Wee. 
conreosos 

French Wit.—The appointment of that 
redoubtable warrior, the Duc d’Angouleme, 
to the command of the army destined for 
the invasion of Spain, forms a good subject 
for the Parisians; and if his royal highness 
is not witty himself, he is the cause of wit 
in other men, as the following squibs, circu- 
lated in Paris, will show : 

One morning, the following advertisement 
was found inscribed on the walls of the 
Tuileries: —* On demunde un remplacant. 
S’adresser au Chateau.—N.B. Il sera bien 
loge, bien nourri, et aura des grands traite- 
ments.’ (‘ A substitute wanted. Apply at 
the palace.—-N.B. He will be well lodged, 
well fed, and will have good pay.’)—Allud- 
ing to the royal duke’s temper of mind, ano- 
ther calembourg drew from his journey an 
omen of peace—‘ Nous n’vurons pas la 
guerre,’ it was said ; ‘ le duc est parti, mais 
ul pus-se-fiera’ (pacifiera). The same low 
opinion of the miltary spirit of the -royal 
champion was expressed in the description 
of his attendants—‘ Le duc est parti,’ said 
one; ‘ Par quelle troupe accompagné 
asked his neighbour. £ Par sa peur’— 
(sappeurs) was the reply. 

No wonder that the Duke d’Angouleme 
should still be opposed to the war. <A bon 
mot is current concerning his royal highness, 
which supposes his reluctance, and states 
its cause—‘ Le Duc d’ Angouleme est contre 
la guerre, parceque tl duit y aller; et le 
Comte d’ Art ois est pour la guerre, parcegue 
ul n’y va pas. “ 

At a leve® in Paris, the last attended by 
the Duke de San Lorenzo, his excellency, 
seeing himself ‘ rumped’ by Prince Hilt, 
calmly observed to a friend—‘ La guerre 
deja commence; Le General tourne le dos a 
Lennem I” 

When mighty Hilt, by way of a rebuke, 

His back presented to Lorenzo’s Duke-— 

The latter, smiling, to a friend (said he) 

‘ Tis clear he takes me for an enemy ” 

A servant broke suddenly into the closet 
of the learned Budeus, and told him the 
house was on fire. * Well,’ replied.he, ‘ in- 
form my wife of it ; -you know [ never med- 
dle with household matters.’ 
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Mistaken Civility. —A gentleman mis- 
taking a very small lady,—who was picking 
her way over a dirty channel—for a very 
young one, snatched her up in his arms, and 
landed her safely on the other side, when 
she indignantly turned up a face expressive 
of the anger of fifty winters, and demanded 
why he dared to take such a liberty. ‘0! 
I humbly beg your pardon, (said the gentle- 
man,) 1 bave onty one anends to make ;’ 
and he again caught ber up, and placed her 
where he first found her. 

Hint to Legitimates.—Old Moutluc, who 
raised the French military reputation so 
high, begins his commentaries with a piece 
of very seasonable advice to legitimates. 
“What advantage can you hope for from 
soldiers who hate you? Believe what I teil 
you, for I bave had as much experience on 
this subject as any man of my age. I have 
seen four generals (capitaines ) assassinated 
from behind by. their soldiers, on account of 
the bad usage they had received from them. 
They are men like ourselves, and not beasts ; 
if we are gentlemen, they are soldiers ; they 
have arms in their hands which give heart to 
every one who carries them.’ 

Naval Oratory.— Admiral Blake, when a 
Captain, was sent with a smull squadron to 
the West Indies, ou a secret expedition 
It hap- 


peued in au engagement, that one of the 


ships blew up, which damped the spirits of 
‘his crew; but Blake, who was not to be 


subdued by one unsuccessful occurrence, 
called eut.to his.mea —‘ Weil, my lads, you 
have seen an English ship blown up; and 
now let's see what figure a Spanish one will 
make in the same situation?’ This well- 
timed harangue taised their spirits imme- 
diately, and in less than an hour he set his 
antagonist on fire. ‘ There, my latls,’ said 
he, ‘I knew we should have our revenge soon.’ 

Comparison not Odious.—At the house of 
Madame la Duchesse de Maine, the com- 
pany were vne day amusing themselves, by 
comparing and finding ingenious distinctions 
between ove object and another. ‘ What 
difference,’ said the Duchess to the Cardinal 
de Polignac, ‘ is there between me and a 
watch ?—* Madame,’ replied* the cardinal, 
‘a watch marks the hours, and you make us 
forget them.’ 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘THe Peripatetic, No. IIL, and several other 
articles intended for insertion, are deferred un- 
til next week. 

‘Woman's Love,’ ‘ Hatiana,’ ‘LondonsSmoke,’ 
and E. G. B. shall bave places in our next. 

The favours of H.L, Montague, Z. Z., and 
Paul Pinnach, bave been received, and are un- 
der consideration. 

*,* The First Quarterly Part of the Literary 
Chronicle for the present year, aud the Monthly 
Part for March, are ready for delivery. 


CHAPEAU DE PAILLE, by P. P. 


RU BENS.—This universally admired Picture, known 
as the Chapeau de Paille, aud acknowledged to be the 
chef-d’'eavre of Rabens in Portraiture, is now exhi- 
biting at Mr. Stanley's Rooms, Nu. 21, Old Bund Street. 
—Admittance, One Shilling —Memorandum of tie 
Picture, Sixpence.—Open from 9 till 5. 

it is expected that no person willattempt to sketch 
or copy from the Picture, 
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The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
of this Institution will be celebrated at Freemasons’ 
Hali, on WEDNESDAY, the 14th May. His Grace 
the DUKE of SOMERSET in the Chair. 
CHARLES SYMMONS, D D. 
JAMES ANDERSON, L.L.D. 
J. BOWYER NICHOLS, F.S. A. 
A List of the Stewards will be given in future Ad- 
vertisements. 


é Registrars. 





Speedily will be published, in 3 vols, 12mo. 


RINGHAM GILHAIZE, or the 


COVENANTERS. By the Author of ‘ Annals of the 
Parish, ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ * The Entail,’ &c. 
* Their constancy in torture aud in death,— 
These on Tradition's tongue still live, these shall 
On History's honest page be pictured bright 
Tw latest times."—Grahame’s Sabbath. 
Printing for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W.B Whittaker, London, 


Gardening, Angling, &c. 
This day is published, price only 2s. 


THE GARDENER’s POCKET 


JOURNAL, or Daily Assistaut in the Modern Practice 
of English Gardening, in a concise movthly Display of 
all the general Works throughout the Year, with a De- 
scription of the various Implements. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion, improved bya general List of Plants, Shrubs, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowers, &c. 

By JOHN ABERCROMBIE. 


London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; by 
whom also are published, 


1 A CONCISE TREATISE on the ART of AN- 
GLING, confirmed by Experience, and including 
many recent Discoveries; also Rules to judge of the 
Weather, either from or without a Barometer. To 
which is added, Nobb's Complete Art of Trolling. The 
Eleventh Edition, considerably enlarged By Thomas 
Best. With a Frontispiece, representing the Baits 
used. Price 3s. 6d. boards, or 4s. haudsomely half- 
bound. 


2 A TREATISE on the NATURE, ECONOMY, 
and PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT of BEES: in 
which the best Methods of managing and preserving 
those useful imsects are fully explained ; with Descrip- 
tions of Hives, &c. By Robert Huish. 8vo. Second 
Edition, price 10s. 6d. 











Horses and Dogs. 


This day is published the 24th Edition, alinost entirely 
recomposed, aud with numerous Additions, price 9s. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN FAR- 


RIER; containing the Causes, Symptoms, and most 
approved Methods of Cure, of every Disease to which 
the Horse is liable. With an Appendix, or Veterinary 
Pharmacopeia. 

By FRANCIS CLATBR. 

To which is now first added a Practical Treatise on 
the most prevalent Diseases of Dogs. By F. Clater 
and Son. 

Loudon: published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

+4+ The addition of the Treatise on Diseases of Dogs, 
without any increase in the price, will duubtless be re- 
ceived by the purchasers as a grateful return for the 
aliust unprecedented patronage which has been be- 
stowed on this work. The etiicacy of the Recipes has 
been ascertained by the sedulous attention of the au- 
thors, and eviuced by a long course of practice. 

Also, by the same Author, 
the Sth Edition, price 10s. 6d. hoards, 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR; 
being a concise aud familiar Description of ail the Dis- 
;ases incident to Oxen, Cows, and Sheep. 








In L2imo. price &s. boards, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
COOKERY, on a Plan entirely new; consisting of an 
extensive and original Collection of Receipts in Cook- 
ery, Confectionary, &c. with Bills of Fare tor every Day 
in the Year To which are now added, Tables of Arti- 
cles in Season, aud the Mode of Dressing Turtle (never 
before given in any Work of the kind), Bills of Fare 
for Deserts, and a Series of Receipts and Bilis of Fare 
of Econemical Dishes, to suit the most Private Fami- 
lies. By JOHN SIMPSON. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
Hatehard aud Son; W. Anderson; Rodwell and Mar- 
tin; J. Booker; and T. Hughes. 

+4¢ ‘Tuis Work comprises the result of the Author's 
Practice and Experience in the service of the late Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, and includes Entertainments given 
to the Prince of Wales and other Royal Persouages. 
The Bills of Fare are displayed in Tables exactly as the 
Dishes were placed; and exhibit a rich variety which 
may be advautageously consulted for selection for less 
splendid Tables. The Bills of Fare for Deserts ase 
quite a novel feature, 
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Scientific Information for Youth, 
This day is published, a new Edition, with Additions 
aud Improvements, in 6 vols. price 15s. half bound 


SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, jp. 


tended for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young 
People; in which the First Principles of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy are fully explained. Coy. 
prising Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Ppey. 
matics, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism 
» By the Rev. JOSEPH JOYCE. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy 
Paternoster Row; and R. Hunter, St. Paul's Church 
ard. 
By whom also are published, of the same Anthor, 


1. A COMPANION to the SCIENTIFIC pr. 
LOGUES; or, the Tutor's Assistant and Pupil’s Manual 
in Natural and Experimental Philosophy; containing 
a complete Set of Questions, and other Exercises, for 
the Examination of Pupils in the Scientific Dialogues 
and forming a Seventh Volume of that Work. To 
which is added, a Compendium of the principal Facts 
under each Department of Science. Price 2s. 6d. half- 
bound 


2. DIALOGUES on CHEMISTRY, intended for the 
nstruction and Entertainment of Young People, in 
which the first Principles of that Science are fully ex- 
plained; with Questions for the Examination of Pu-. 
pils. In2 volumes, price 9s. half-bound. A new Edi- 
tion, carcfully corrected according to the latest im- 

provemeuts in the Science. 


3. DIALOGUES on the. MICROSCOPE, intended 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young Per- 
sons, desirous of iuvestigating the Wonders of the 
minuter Parts of the Creation: containing an Account 
of the Principles of Vision; and of the Construction 
and Management of the most improved and generally 
useful Microscopes; illustrated with ten Plates, in 
2 vols. 12mo. price 7s. half-bound. 


4. LETTERS on NATURAL and EXPERIMEN. 
TAL PHILOSOPHY, addressed to a Youth settling 
in the Metropolis. In 12mo. with 17 Plates, price 9s. 
ate The Second Edition, much enlarged aad im- 
proved. 


5. The CATECHISM of NATURE, for the use of 
Children, By Dr.-Martinet, Professor of Philosophy at 
Zutphen. Corrected and much enlarged, by the Rev. 
J. Joyce. ; 

* Read Nature; Nature is a friend to Truth.’ 

The Twelfth Edition, corrected and improved, 

‘price onty is. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 13s. boards 
HIGHWAYS and BY-WAYS; or, 
TALES of the ROAD-SIDE, picked up in the Frevch 
Provinces. 

By a WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane- 

‘ There is a great deal of vivacity and humour, as 
well as pathos, in these Stories, and they are told with 
a power of national character painting, that could have 
only resulted from long residence in France, and from 
habits of social intimacy with the unsophisticated and 
country part of the French community, with whom 
the English traveller seldom gives himself the trouble 
of getting acquainted..—New Monthly Magazine, 
April 1, 1823. 


This day is published, 8vo. 14s. boards, 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY on DIS- 


EASES and INJURIES of the BLADDER, (in whieh 
the furmation of Stone is explained upon entirely new 
principles,) aud being the Essay to which the Royal 
College of Surgeons adjudged the Jacksonian Prize 
for tle year 1821. 
By ROBERT BINGHAM, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Also by the same Author, 8vo. 12s. boards, 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS on SRICTURES of tne 
URETHRA and DISEASES of the TESTICLES, 1- 
cluding Observations on Fistula in Perinao and Hy- 
drocele, iJlustrated by numerous Cases. Pe : 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers 
Hall Court; and Burgess and Hill, Windmill Street, 
Haymarket; and sold by J. Anderson, jun. North 
Bridge Street, Edinburgh 


London :— Published by J. Limbird, 35, Straud, 
tw doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adver 
tisements and communications * sor the Editor (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
ot. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stutioners’ Halil Court ; Ray, Creed Laine; Ridgway; 
Piccadilly; H aad W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, GTOs: 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Bouth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Matt; by the yt 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Cate 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glnegen’s 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvender's.— Puo- 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.—Printed by 
Davidson, Old -Bosweli Court, Carey Street 
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